If spring came but once in a century, instead of 
once a year, or burst forth with the sound of an 
earthquake, and not in silence, what wonder and 
expectation there would be in all hearts to behold 
the miraculous change! But now the silent suc- 
cession suggests nothing but necessity. To most 
men only the cessation of the miracle would be 
miraculous, and the perpetual exercise of God’s 
power seems less wonderful than its withdrawal 
would be.—Longfellow. 
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Under the experienced guidance of Program 
Chairman Waller and Committee Members Che- 
nault and Whetstone, a provacative Correctional 
Education Agenda is assured for the Miami Con- 
gress of Correctional on August 30 to September 
4, 1959. Further details relative to the program 
schedule will be presented by Chairman Waller 
in the Summer issue of the Journal. Now is the 
time for Correctional Educators to include attend- 
a at the Miami Congress in their vacation 
plans. 


The contributions of properly accredited educa- 
tion programs to inmate treatment and rehab- 
ilitation are readily acknowledged with minor 
reservations by the public, state and federal legis- 
lators. In their public reports of attainment, credit 
is often proudly acclaimed by correctional admin- 
istrators for considerable progress and accom- 
plishment in academic and vocational education. 
In some instances, this publicity is somewhat out 
of balance with the limited funds provided, pro- 
fessional standards recommended, the place ac- 
corded the educator in the staffing pattern and the 
demonstrated day to day administrative concern 
given to the educational program. However, the 
correctional educator must accept that being taken 
for granted by the correctional administrator is 
partly because the educational programs are one 
of the latest troublesome and some of the smooth- 
est of the institutional operations. Since the cor- 
rectional educator is not directly responsible for 
such pressing institutional matters as business 
management, inmate transfers, parole releases, 
news releases, disciplinary punishment, feeding 
and inmate legal problems he may easily become 
cloistered within his institution. In keeping with 
this situation, he is often relegated to a secondary 


level in the institutional staffing pattern which is 
out of proportion to the scope of the institutional 
education program and its important treatment 
and rehabilitation mission. Therefore, appropriate 
advancement of the educator in the staffing pat- 
tern is needed to assure greater financial support 
for the program, more adequate topside adminis- 
trative assistance and more effective utilization 
of a varied and well integrated program of edu- 
cation for treatment and inmate rehabilitation. 
Established correctional education standards 
are needed which compare favorably with the 
State Education Code standards which govern the 
instructional, supervisory and financial support 
provisions for similar public education programs. 
Correctional teacher certification and salary in- 
centive schedules are also needed which are in 
conformance with public school standards. Unless 
the program of correctional education is establish- 
ed with regard to the above considerations it may 
readily become an educational mutation of ques- 
tionable professional status, having diploma mill 
implications and a phony public connotation in 
keeping with the past record of its recipients. 
In so far as practicable in fullfillment of the 
above, it is desirable for the correctional educator 
to strive to identify the correctional education 
program more closely with public education and 
apprenticeship training. Funds for the support of 
correctional education should be appropriated in 
accordance with need and an attendance formula 
similar to that established for the public schools. 
Cooperation may also be advanced by the estab- 
lishment of legal provisions so that service con- 
tracts may be negotiated for instructional and 
educational supervisory services between State 


(Continued on Page 27) 





G. . Cuthberteon 


Harley Z. Wooden, Executive Secretary of the 
Council for Exceptional Children, in Washington, 
D. C., sent me a copy of their fine publication, 
“Exceptional Children,” and I was gratified to 
learn some firsthand information about this na- 
ional situation. Bob Gates was instrumental in 
having this magazine sent to me and I am grateful 
to him for his interest. 

On page 57 of the magazine there is an excellent 
article by William C. Kvaraceus, Director of the 
NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project, entitled “If 
Your School and Community Want the Facts, on 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY.” Mr. Kvaraceus is 
an excellent reporter, one of those rare individuals 
whe still follows the brilliant school of Inductive- 
Deductive journalism. I was especially interested 
to note that his article proves some things that we 
folks connected with prison have known for a long 
time: We must be cautious in forming quick opin- 
ions on any problem and that we must keep 
abreast of the new ideas dealing with national 
and local problems. This is an article I heartily 
recommend to all of you who have not read it. At 
the end of the article there appears an excellent 
“Selected Bibliography: Juvenile Delinquency” 
which I think it would be well for all of us to give 
our close consideration. 

Many times we are able to understand the adult 
prisoner through a knowledge of the adolescent 
offender. 

VOX CONVICTUS: Dr. Lunden, the well-qual- 
ified Socilogist from the Iowa State College, who 
is becoming equally weil known in penological 
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circles, has just completed another thought pro- 
voking study of the attitudes of inmates in the 
Iowa State Penitentiary. Vox Convictus is the 
title of a twenty-three page report which we re- 
ceived recently. It concerns the judicial procedure 
in criminal cases as viewed from the eyes of the 
convicted. 

Some of the results of the twenty-five question 
survey will not come as a surprise to those of us 
who have been in service any length of time, but 
many points are brought out that have a great 
amount of significance for those who must deal 
with the prisoner’s educational progress. We feel 
that Dr. Lunden’s reports for the GOVERNOR’S 
COMMITTEE ON PENAL AFFAIRS will be of 
real value to prison educators in the future. 

SURVEY: Dr. Carlton Bowyer of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has recently completed a survey 
of penal and correctional education in the United 
States. He has filed a dissertation on the survey 
at the University, and the Missouri Department 
of Corrections has printed a booklet summarizing 
the data. It contains seventy tables of facts gath- 
ered from over seventy institutions. The booklet 
is an invaluable aid for any prison or correctional 
education administrator who wishes to evaluate 
his program in the light of what is being done over 
the country. Mr. James O. Dotson, Director of 
Education, Department of Corrections, Jefferson 
City, Missouri, says that he will be glad to cor- 
respond with anyone wishing to acquaint himself 
further with the study. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Dr. William Nardini 


Most penologists today would unhesitatingly 
advocate the educational programs in penal insti- 
tutions regardless of the institution or its popula- 
tion make-up.*Likewise,(most penologists realize 
that even the best prison education program is 
not, in itself, going to reform or rehabilitate the 
individual inmate. However, since most criminol- 
ogists and penologists—academic and practical— 
realize the truism of the above statement, so also 
do they comprehend the importance of a well-bal- 
anced and carefully organized prison education 
program. As A. H. McCormick so aptly tells us, 
“. fif we believe in the beneficial effect of edu- 
cation on man in general, we must believe in it for 
this particular group, which differs less than the 
layman thinks from the ordinary run of humani- 
ty.) Educational training of prisoners greatly as- 
sists the individual in maintaining and developing 
his self respect, as well as creating individual en- 
lightment and constructive self analysis. So also 
does it help to bring about within the individual 
inmate a sense of well-being and tranquillity 
which eventually permeates the entire penal social 
structure. 

In addition to the development of these some- 
what intangible, but crucial! traits, the penal edu- 
cation program can make a ¥ery-¥eal contribution 
by eliminating illiteracy and near illiteracy 
amongst inmates. Surveys indicate that ten to 
thirty per cent of prisoners tend to have less than 
a fifth-grade education. The majority are fairly 
young and almost all are returned to society.2 
Finally, an adequate prison educational program 
can meet the diverse needs and interests of priso- 
ners at any level, from elementary and interme- 
diate training on through to vocational and college 
training. 

1. A. H. MacCormick, “The Education of Adult Prisoners,” 
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The National Society of Penal ‘nformation, 1931) p. 3. 
2. R. G. Caldwell, “Criminology,” The Ronald Press Co., N.Y., 195€, 
BSS, 
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DUCATION 
PROGRAM 
ON 
PRISON 


However important an educational program in 
prison may be, it must be “... planned in accord- 
ance with the capacities, interests, and needs of 
the prison population ... ”* if it is to achieve 
any of its important objectives. No one phase of 
a prison education program should be unduly em- 
phasized in a particular penal institution unless 
after careful and objective analysis such emphasis 
seems justified. Such justification of time, re- 
sources, and effort on any particular aspect of an 
educational program can be found when one can 
adequately answer such questions as: 

Are the majority of the inmates in a particular 
institution sufficiently educated up to a certain 
grade level? If so, what is this grade level and 
toward what levels of training should the program 
be geared? Does the educational program get at 
the important and basic educational needs of most 
men in a institution? Is the educational program 
in a specific institution geared to assist a man in 
his post-release situation? Does the educational 
program in a specific institution satisfy the needs 
and interests of the great majority of the inmates, 
or does it cater to the needs of a smali group of 
inmates who are usually the same individuals 
who make use of the same phase of the program 
over and over again thus causing unwarranted em- 
phasis on one phase of the program to the exclu- 
sion of some of the more important, basic, and de- 
manding aspects. 

The above questions, which are by no means 
exhaustive, should be carefully answered and a 
program based on the answers to such questions 
should be established. If a particular penal insti- 
tution finds, through careful! analysis of the needs 
of a particular inmate population that coilege level 
courses should be greatly promoted so let it be 
done. if however, it is found, again through care- 











3. Ibid., p 583 
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Dr. Sanford Bates recently inspected the four 
Correctional Institutions in the State of Colorado. 
He submitted a report to the Governor including 
a section dealing with the State Industrial School 


for Boys at Golden. In this section he states: 
“This effort is distinctly encouraging and leads 
one to believe that intelligent, discriminating and 
carefully guided efforts of this kind may supply 
the missing link in training school treatment.” The 
link implies a chain of a program of institutional 
rehabilitative treatment. What is this effort 
which holds such promise? This article explains 
what the effort is and why the effort is important. 
The statement that something is missing implies 
that training school treatment is deficient in some 
way. Rates of recidivism, institutional tensions, 
riots and conflicts among the inmates and between 
the inmates and officials point up the fact that 
what is being done in the majority of institutions 
throughout the country is not enough. Something 
new has been added in the Boys’ School in Golden. 

The “effort” referred to above has a very invol- 
ved meaning in the program for rehabilitation in 
the State Industrial School in Colorado. The regu- 
lar structure of this institution provides for aca- 
demic advancement and vocational training of the 
boys under the direction of trained personnel.* 
There is a program of therapeutic counseling in 
operation which is functioning for the more dis- 
turbed youngsters. There is a vast range of boys 
with varying amounts of personal disturbance. 
Some delinquents are in great need of intense ther- 
apy and re-education. Others are less personally 
disturbed. A program of client-centered therapy 
exists in the State Industrial School. Some boys 
are given the opportunity to spend time in an in- 
dividual session once a week in which they are 
helped to gain insights, understand parts of their 
behavior, establish rapport with the counselor, de- 
velop a relationship with an adult counselor, de- 
velop new ideas about self, and experience a new 
perspective toward their peers, adult figures, com- 


* The personnel at the State Industrial School for Boys in Golden 
includes the following: ie 

Administration—4, Sociologist—1, Clinical Psychologist—1, Case 
Worker—1 Juvenile Parole Agent—2, Nurse—1, Visiting Psychiatrist 
(serves four state institutions)—1, Receptionist—1, Maintenance—7, 
Food Service—7, Business Office Staff—3, Athletic Director—1, School 
Principal—1, Academic Instruction—-9, Vocational Instruction—6, Farm 
Supervisors—4, Cottage Parents—4, Company Counselors—29. Addi- 
tional: On contract basis, Doctor—2, Dentist—1, Nurse—l. At time 
of present writing, student population—253. 
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munity past living, and the social systems around 
them. Each boy is included in the academic pro- 
gram. Boys over 14 attend school for a half a day 
six days a week throughout the entire year. Boys 
14 and under attend school for a full day five days 
a week for the entire year. The remainder of the 
day for the first group is spent in the vocational 
training aspects of the program—print shop, 
leather shop, general woodworking shop, food ser- 
vices, laundry, tailor shop, paint shop, plumbing 
and electrical shops, carpentry shop. ground 
maintenance, farm and dairy, and boiler house. 
The program of therapeutic counseling and exis- 
tence of vocational and academic training are basic 
to the rehabilitative program within this correc- 
tional institution. Thirty boys are included in the 
program of client-centered counseling. These boys 
have been referred by diagnostic centers, child 
guidance clinics, juvenile courts, and qualified 
staff members within the institution itself. In 
addition, each boy is seen in an interview with the 
case-worker, clinical psychologist, assistant super- 
intendent and the sociologist. From the informa- 
tion gathered from this interview and accompany- 
ing records, the program for the boy is then deter- 
mined by the classification committee composed 
of the above institutional staff. Each child is giv- 
en the further opportunity of requesting addition- 
al interviews with any of the staff at any time and 
is seen as often as he wishes. The voluntary “ef- 
fort” mentioned in this article supplements all the 
above work of the professional and custodial staff. 


Several important ideas about rehabilitation 
have been gained by those trained personnel work- 
ing in this program during recent months of work 
in the institutional setting. One of these is that 
the boy may develop insights about his behavior 
and begin to change his feelings toward himself, 
but he needs means and opportunities which will 
give him an outlet for his new skills. He must have 
contacts with persons not on the institutional staff 
with whom he feels safe and able to express the 
changes that are occuring within himself. 

Another important insight that has been gained 
by the staff is that persons tend to learn through 
their identification and relationship with other 
persons who are basically accepting and assistive. 
Relationship counseling has been successful in 
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large part because persons tend to take on the val- 
ues of the persons or the small groups with whom 
they identify and with whom there is a sense of 
rapport. This is basic to client-centered group 
therapy. Young people who are basically resistive 
toward adults, as is true of so many delinquent 
youths, often need to find new role models with 
whom they can easily identify. The delinquent 
male has often acquired a faulty male role ideal 
and needs a new person with whom he may identi- 
fy. This has given rise to a fresh and inspiring 
addition to the program of rehabilitation at the 
State Industrial School. This additional program 
is the “effort” referred to by Dr. Bates. 

The purpose of this additional program is to give 
the boy a chance to develop a new feeling about 
himself and to begin to lose his sense of alienation 
from others in his world. He begins to experience 
success in individual relationships and in group 
living. He meets inspiring and exciting people 
with whom he can interact. 

The program could never have been instituted 
without the enlightened vision of Gunnar Seolberg, 
the Superintendent of the School. He permitted 
the sociologist on his staff, W. Thomas Adams, to 
institute the program with a Professor of Sociolo- 
gy at the University of Colorado. The success of 
the venture gave encouragement to Miss Betty 
Portner, Superintendent of the Girls’ Training 
School in Morrison. Certain activities were be- 
gun at her school in addition to the regular pro- 
grams. These will be mentioned later. 

The program in Golden is an adjunct to the re- 
habilitation that is the purpose of any institution. 
Students from sociology classes in Juvenile Delin- 
quencey and Criminology participate on a volun- 
tary basis in the program that becomes of such 
value to the boys in the institution as well as to 
themselves. In the boys’ school, the emphasis is on 
contact with successful masculine role figures and 
involvement in further group experiences that are 
directed by new models. The work is done under 
daily supervision of the staff and the classroom 
professor at the University. No really serious mat- 
ters of therapy are ailoted to inexperienced stu- 
dent personnel. The idea in the program is to give 
the boys in the school an opportunity to associate 
with accepted masculine role models and success- 
ful figures, who are close to their own ages. Op- 
portunities are open for them to express the new 
skills which they are developing from their indi- 
vidual and group counseling experiences. 

There are fifteen programs of activities in the 
boys’ school handled by the voluntary efforts of 
the students in the university classes. ‘ 
of these programs there is an opportunity to iden- 
tify with a successful male role. The reason why 
there is such an emphasis on male ro'e change and 
internalization of new values is that there is rea- 
son to believe that most of the boys who come to 
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the Industrial School in Golden are those who have 
had either no relations or very poor relations with 
male figure 
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their fathers at a very early age. There is also 
evidence to support the contention that many of 
the boys feel alienated from their peers and adults 
and seem to operate with social and personal isola- 
tion.* In many of these programs, there is also 
identification with girls who are students in the 
classes and who are successful in their own lives 
and thus give the boys new concepts of feminine 
role models and a chance to attach themselves to 
others. Specifically these programs cover many 
activities and different kinds of contact. The chil- 
dren possibly conceive of them only as recreation 
and as another chance of “getting off the hill”— 
the campus of the Industrial School. 

One of the most ambitious of the programs is 
that of sponsorship. The sponsors are students 
who have been selected mainly from the classes 
in Criminology and Juvenile Delinquency. Others 
outside the classes have become interested and 
have been included in the program under guidance 
and supervision. The male students are assigned 
one boy with whom it is hoped he will develop a 
friendship and an affect on the boy through an 
opportunity for the boy to see this person as an 
understanding and accepting figure. The spon- 
sors are permitted to take the boys away from 
the grounds of the institution on week-ends, to at- 
tend movies, go for drives in the mountains, go 
horse back riding, hiking, mountain climbing, 
swimming, skiing, bowling, go to basketball games 
and football games, and visit the University. Some 
of the sponsors are married and they and their 
wives welcome the boys into their homes for meals 
and also take their boys on picnics. The emphasis 
in this sponsorship program is on using the stu- 
dent as a new masculine role model for the boy. As 
was mentioned above, this identification with a 
new male role is significant not only for its effect 
on personality aspects, but also in helping the boy 
to define other situations differently—education 
for example. For most of these boys, education 
in their lives has been a major failure. This con- 
tact of the boy with a student at the University, 
who is his sponsor, has been effective in redefin- 
ing the school situation more constructively. 
About two hundred boys have had University 
sponsors since the program began in September, 
1957. As many as 35 or 40 boys have been off the 
hill on Saturday or Sunday on this sponsorship 
program. 

In addition to the sponsorship program at Gold- 
en, sixty-five co-eds from the University are “big 
sisters” to girls in the Girls’ Training School at 
Morrison. The girls’ activities are similar to the 
boys’ activities on a Saturday ora Sunday. There 
are occasional picnics and excursions during the 
week as well. At the end of the academic year, 
the sponsors invited their little sisters to a lunch- 
eon at the University. Buses for the co-eds to go 
to the school to pick up their little sisters and re- 
turn them were provided. The day’s visit to the 
University, including the luncheon, inspired the 





*Theee conelusions are based on research conducted by the author 
and being prepared for later publication in other journels. 








girls with new interests and new values. They 
were enthusiastic about this new area of exper- 
iences. The “little sisters” gave a banquet for 
their “big sisters”. As it was the last contact be- 
tween some graduating seniors and their little 
sisters, it was an important meeting. The success 
of the program of sponsorship was discussed by 
all and solid friendships have been established. 


Another activity is that of the “cottage work- 
ers,” as they are called. These workers are girls 
who go to the boys’ school in groups of six each 
week. They play games with the boys in the com- 
panies, using the recreation rooms in the cottages 
of the younger boys (10-13). Checkers, cards, 
marbles, ping pong, playing records, talking, 
teaching some basic dance steps, playing spontan- 
eous games, charades, and other activities go on in 
these visits. Forty-eight of the boys are able to 
participate in these cottage programs of recreation 
and group work. Often the girls bring refresh- 
ments and have little parties with the boys. 


Boys who are new to the institution are placed 
in an orientation company. This company group 
work has been used as a means of giving the boys 
an opportunity to express their feelings about be- 
ing in an institution, their fears and anxieties, and 
their needs for release of pent-up feelings. Ap- 
proximately six boys sit around a table in the day 
room and talk about matters of great importance 
to themselves—their coming to the institution, 
what they expect from their confinement there, 
why they think they are there, and what problems 
they anticipate. Each boy has an opportunity to 
be in at least five sessions prior to his being as- 
signed to a permanent company. The students 
who handle these groups are encouraged to read 
in the areas of group work prior to their assign- 
ment to the orientation company work. 

Community re-evaluation goes on as an activity 
for three groups of boys. These boys are selected 
because they come from a particular community 
in the state. There are five boys in each group. 
There are three students who act as group discus- 
sion leaders with these boys. They talk with them 
about their communities, and areas of concern to 
them involving their communities. Such factors 
may have been decisive to them in their present 
troubles, and an attempt is made to help the boys 
get a new perspective about the situations. The 
boys return to communities in which they hac 
trouble before and they need new skills and in- 
sights about their home towns, in order to return 
to and live with a situation that was once damag- 
ing and which resulted in their being removed 
from their community. Some of the topics in the 
sessions are the feelings held by the adults in the 
community about problems of children, measures 
that are taken to deal with these children, pro- 
blems of re-introduction to the community and 
problems of adjustment to the community upon re- 
turn. They may take a trip with their workers 
to their particluar community in order that each 
boy may have an opportunity to experience a new 
perspective and to realize new facets and forces 
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in the community. The emphasis is upon a change 
in perspective and feeling-content on the boy’s 
past so that he will not in fact be returning to pre- 
cisely the same setting in which he found himself 
in trouble prior to his commitment to the Indus- 
trial School. 

Students who are interested in the various arts 
of the theater act as group workers of the drama. 
They visit the cottages of the small boys and di- 
rect such activities with the groups of boys as 
choral readings, act out song titles, skits, spontan- 
eous role playing. They work with both formal 
and informal acting talents. At least forty boys 
are included in this program. 

A great majority of the boys in the school are 
Spanish American. Two young women from the 
University also are Spanish American and hold 
folk dancing and Spanish customs classes once a 
week. The boys are taught basic Latin steps in 
dancing, the props used in these dances, and var- 
ious Spanish customs. The girls use records or in- 
vite friends of theirs to play the guitar at these 
sessions. Similar programs are being conducted 
by these girls at the girls’ school in Morrison as 
well. 

The Boy Scout troop at the school has two 
groups of boys who are taught by two University 
men. One of them teaches crystal set building 
and radio, while the other directs the merit badge 
work for tenderfoot and second class scouting. He 
takes the boys on hikes and teaches them about 
equipment, first aid, swimming, and cooking. 
Twenty-four boys are included in this Scout prog- 
gram. Two co-eds have worked some of the boys 
in craft projects in their Scout program. 

A swimming team has been started with the 
boys at the school by two University students. 
These men have ten boys who practice swimming 
once a week and prepare for swimming meets with 
community centers and Scout groups in the metro- 
politan areas. These swimmers are taught basic 
skills, water polo, water hygiene and water safety 
practices. They compete in various events of 
speed, strokes and relays. 

A gymnastics group of boys was started and is 
being directed by two men from the University. 
These men are teaching basic skills in tumbling, 
in workouts on the trampoline, in wrestling and 
other gymnastics such as weight-lifting and phys- 
ical cluture. There are ten boys in this group. 

Four University men direct track and field 
events of about twenty boys at the school. These 
events are dashes, high jumps, relays, throwing 
events, novelty games and contests of a track na- 
ture. 

A successful sport event developed during the 
year at the school was basketball. A team was 
developed which won a number of games in vari- 
ous contests during the season. Fifteen boys pa~- 
ticipated in this program. One University man 
developed this program and practiced and worked 
out with them. 

Automobile mechanics is a favorite with some 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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"Acting ‘ae of Academic (alnasiine 
California State Prison 
Soledad, California 


The new Reception-Guidance Center for North- 
ern California opened by the California Depart- 
ment of Corrections in 1957. It is located with 
the California Medical Facility at Vacaville, Calif. 
Previously, male offenders from Northern Cali- 
fornia had been processed at San Quentin. 


From previous experience gained at San Quen- 
tin and at the Reception-Guidance Center at 
Chino in Southern California, the Department of 
Corrections was able to build a plant especially de- 
signed for the processing of men sentenced by the 
courts or returned because of parole violations. 


The fundamental objective of the Reception- 
Guidance Center is to secure information that will 
provide a basis for understanding the individual 
inmate, to guide and deal with him intelligently 
and sympathetically as possible. To fulfill this 
function personnel of the Reception-Guidance 
Center must perform sufficiently well certain spe- 
cific services. They must collect significant ana- 
lytical and diagnostic data. They must synthesize, 
record and interpret the data collected. If this is 
done, a large number of inmates may find satis- 
factory adjustment through a wisely chosen pro- 
gram at the start of their period of incarcaration. 


One of the most difficult areas to analyze is the 
vocational. The Department of Corrections has a 
multitude of very fine Vocational courses in the 
various institutions which vary from Dental La- 
boratory training and Electronics which both de- 
mand intelligence and finger dexterity of a high 
order down to Plastering and Cement Finishing 
which make use of the large muscle systems and 
demand a high degree of stamina. 

In the past the Correctional Counselors have 
had the responsibility of doing a Vocational eval- 
uation as part of the job of writing up the data 
collected in the Reception-Guidance Center. This 
has proven to be most difficult since a verbal ex- 
change may not give a correct estimate of work 





experience, manipulative ability, or attitude while 
working in a vocational shop. To obtain a satis- 
factory adjustment through a wisely chosen pro- 
anee Center at Vacaville under the supervision of 
Associate Superintendent Winslow Rouse, estab- 
lished a program in two shops that were designed 
especially for testing. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES: 

In setting up the program a series of steps was 
utilized, each based on one or more psychological 
principles. The steps below were in part taken 
after analysis disclosed errors which could be at- 
tributed to methodological defects. 

1. The making of a preparatory analysis of all 
vocational classes and work crew assignments for 
which inmates are to be assigned. This was ac- 
complished by making trips to various institutions 
and analyzing the various programs. Vocational 
literature was utilized to determine on the job 
requirements when the inmate is paroled. 

2. On the basis of this preparatory analysis, a 
list of personality factors, skills, etc., were listed 
for the different programs. 


2.1 Motivation—interest in job or program. 


2.2 ay and initiative-activity level, ef- 
ort. 

2.3 Effective intelligence—quick practical 
thought, and good judgment. 

2.4 Emotional stability—ability to govern 
emotions. 

2.5 Social relations—ability to get along well. 

2.6 Physical handicaps—age, eyesight. 

3. The designing of a program of vocational] as- 
sesment procedures within the restriction of the 
institutional matrix. 

4. The development of techniques to collect in- 
formation. Along with questionaires and paper 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Education directors in penal institutions play 
a major role in the administration of the scholar- 
ship program of the University of Chicago Home- 
Study Department. This paper is written for 
The Journal of Correctional Education so that its 
readers may gain a better understanding of just 
how much the University depends on each of you 
for wise administration of its Home-Study Tuition 
Assistance Fund. 


As might be expected, nearly all applicants for 
aid from this unique scholarship fund—now five 
years old—are prisoners. Many of those granted 
aid have done excellently; others have failed to 
finish the courses for which they registered. This 
experience has taught us that we must rely almost 
entirely on each applicant’s educational! director 
or adviser for adequate advice in deciding who 
should not get grants. It is now starkly clear that 
the prisoner who does badly in a Chicago Home- 
Study course is typically one whose educational 
supervisor has sent us a less-than-adequate rec- 
ommendation. Note carefully; I do not mean an 
unfavorable report—but rather one which faiis 
to give our selection committee enough informa- 
tion to make a decision. As a result, our current 
practice is, almost without exception, to reject any 
application for aid—especially from prisoners— 
not accompanied by a letter of recommendation 
which explains with some care JUST HOW 
HOME-STUDY WORK CAN CONTRIBUTE TO 
THIS MAN’S FUTURE. 


I want to discuss this point more fully; first, 
however, let me offer a few words of background 
on the Tuition Assistance Fund. 


How The Fund Began 

This Fund serves mature men and women who 
are totally dependent upon correspondence study 
for their continuing education and who are finan- 
cially disadvantaged for one reason or another. 
The need for it was dramatized by World War II 
and the “G. I. Bill” (Public Law 346), under which 
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Chicago Home-Study (and other correspondence- 
study agencies, also) for the first time were able 
to serve two groups: invalided veterans in VA and 
other hospitals, and inmates in state and federal 
penal institutions. However, the effective period 
of this law was limited; further, it gave help only 
to veterans—and the need for tuition asssistance 
extends much further: e.g., disabled or invalided 
non-veterans who are not eligible (as is true in 
many states) for public rehabilitation training, 
newcomers to the United States who need help 
in establishing themselves, and non-veteran pris- 
oners. 

Initial impetus for the Fund came from an un- 
solicited gift sent to us in 1953 by a gentleman 
of some years and more charity, who offered to 
pay tuition for someone in need, because he had 
enjoyed so much his own Home-Study work. A 
poll of our active student-body brought both ap- 
proval and concrete pledges; the Fund was for- 
mally launched on July 1, 1954. The first grant 
was made in November of that year. 


In the four years ending June 30, 1958, the 
Fund has achieved a small record, but one of 
which we are all proud. Sixty-six persons (45 of 
them prisoners) have received grants sufficient 
to enroll in a total of 85 courses. One man has 
now taken five courses and another four; fifteen 
others have enrolled in two or more courses under 
Fund auspices. A total of $3,714 has been dis- 
bursed in the four years: $2,960 for tuition, plus 
another $754 in direct cash grants for textbooks, 
postage, and stationery. Major source of these 
funds are contributions solicited from our active 
“student body” of mature men and women all 
over America. 


It is also worth noting that 114 applications 
for aid have been rejected. 
Because Home-Study is a SLOW operation— 
and because we are so separated from our clients 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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THE TAPE RECORDER 


I. Educational Use of the Tape Recorder 


. VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
. SPEECH WORKSHOP 

DRAMATICS 

. PUBLIC SPEAKING 

. FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

. SOCIAL SCIENCE 

. SOUND ON SOUND 


II. Recording Environment 


A. RECORDING TECHNIQUE 
B. MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE 
1. Speech Recording 
2. Recording Singers 
3. Instrumental Recordings 
4. Organ Recording 


III. Characteristics of Tape Recorders 


A. FREQUENCY RESPONSE 
DISTORTION 

NOISE 

. WOW AND FLUTTER 

. RECORDING SPEED 

. HEADS 

. REEL SIZES 

. CONVENIENCE OF OPERATION 


IV. How To Determine The Sound Qualities of a 
Tape Recorder 


A.SUGGESTED TESTS AND CHECKS 
B. FAULTS IN TAPE RECORDING 


V. Accessories 


A. TAPES 
B. MICROPHONES 
C. TUNERS AND AMPLIFIERS 


I. Educational Use of the Tape Recorder 

Due to its simplicity, economy of use, and the 
quality of reproduction, the tape recorder and the 
magnetic tape have become standard equipment 
for educational use. The sound quality from tape 
recordings is so improved that educators are con- 
stantly finding new applications and uses for its 
use as a teaching tool. 
The following is a list of some of the uses for 
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the tape recorder in various fields of education: 
A. VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


1. The student of music can now improve 
his performance through a critical eval- 
uation of his performance as recorded 
by a tape recorder. 

2. Progress can be made by analyzing his 

errors or unpleasant sounds and cor- 

recting them. 

Hearing himself as others hear him, he 

is more receptive to instruction. 

. In group recordings each student can 

hear how his particular part either adds 
or detracts from the whole. 


B. SPEECH WORKSHOP 


The increasingly wide-spread use of public 
address systems, radio, and television requir- 
es almost every citizen at some time to get 
to his feet and talk before a microphone. Ex- 
perience and training gained in recording on 
a tape recorder will prove a valuable asset 
when this occasion arises. 

A pleasant voice with clear diction is al- 
ways an asset in social and business success. 
A forceful, authoritative voice is desired for 
public speaking. Again as in music the stu- 
dent is able to hear himself as others hear 
him and is able to work on any mannerisms 
or pronunciations that may be detracting 
from his general speech habits. 


1. Getting the student to talk. 


There are various methods of getting 
the voice on a tape recording. The im- 
promptu fashion where the individual 
simply is handed a microphone and told 
to say a few words represents most 
people’s first introduction to the art. 
This usually confuses the student and 
he is soon lost for words. The tape 
makes it possible for him to start with 
a few words, listen to them, gain con- 
fidence, and proceed from there. 

One common method to help students 
talk is the interview approach. The re- 
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cordist may serve as a master of cere- 
monies and give the person interviewed 
an opportunity to assert his opinions. 
Speech corrective classes. 


Teachers have found that in teaching 
students with severe nervous speech 
handicaps, the playing of relaxing ex- 
ercises help the students gain confiden- 
ce in their voices. Vowel and diphthong 
sounds are recorded and repeated by 
the students. 


C. DRAMATICS 
1. Recording from script is a good method 


of voice teaching. The student loses 
his identity in the character he is pro- 
traying. 


2. Mimicking well known artists before 


the recorder also helps the student of 
voice. 


D. PUBLIC SPEAKING 
1. Addresses may be prepared and given 


as if to an audience. The recorder will 
produce a tape for playback which will 
enable the speaker to study his delivery 
as to voice inflection, expression, and 
tone. 

It enables him to know just how long 
his prepared address will take to deliv- 
er. It gives the class and the instructor 
an opportunity for instructive criticism 
before the address is to be actually pre- 
sented before an audience. 


. Programs given for the student body 


may be recorded and repeated for those 
unable to attend the initial perform- 
ance. 


E. FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
1. Correct pronunciation of word lists and 


phrases with pauses on the tape, gives 
time for student articipation which 
greatly aids in language learning. 


. Opportunity for the student to play 


back his own pronunciation exercises 
may show him where his errors in pro- 
nunciation are. 


. Word lists and phrases or sentences can 


be given in the foreign language with 
time interruptions on the tape for the 
student to translate into English. 


. Text books coordinated with tape re- 


cordings allow foreign language stu- 
dents to learn with their ears as well 
as their eyes. 


F. SOCIAL SCIENCE ‘ 
1, The recreation by students of famous 


speeches or political occasions will 
greatly help history become “alive” and 
meaningful. 


. A tape recorder may be used to record 


a present day event and to preserve it 





for future study and evaluation. Many 
such addresses are given out of school 
time, or at least at a time when the 
class would be unable to listen. A se- 
cond or third playback would be possi- 
ble to reveal the entire content of the 
address. Some of these might be pre- 
served as a tape library. 


. Events on the outside could be recorded 


such as a “World Affairs” Forum and 
then reproduced for the class to eval- 
uate and study. 


. A tape recorder can take minutes of 


any meeting, or record any talk and it 
may then be reviewed later by the class 
or any interested student. 


G. SOUND ON SOUND 
1. Sound on sound can be achieved by se- 


veral means. 


a. Stereo-recorder can record sound 
from two separate sources on two 
separate tracks simultaneously or 
if one track only has been previous- 
ly recorded. This may later be com- 
bined with a new recording on track 
two. 

a. A similar effect can be achieved by 
two separate monaural recorders if 
each has two separate inputs with 
fader controls and if each has two 
separate outputs, one for recording 
and one for monitoring. 


2. Sound on sound can motivate interest. 


a. A stereo-recorder with two tracks 
can be used to provide a rapid A B 
comparison between the students’ 
playing and the professionals’ play- 
ing of the same piece of music. If 
the professional is on one track, the 
student can listen with earphones 
and then play the same piece and 
record it on the other track. Then 
comparison can be made between 
the two for tone. 

b. If the stereo-recorder is used to 
produce a duet effect by combining 
the first rendition from one side of 
the tape with the second rendition 
on the other half of the tape, then 
any imperfections in timing are 
readily apparent. 

c. With the accompanist part or 
group such as a trio (minus the 
students’ instrument) recorded on 
track one, the student may practice 
by playing his instrument and com- 
bining on track two. This will give 
him an opportunity to analyize his 
playing with the group. 


II. Recording Environment 
A. RECORDING TECHNIQUE 
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. There is no substitute for good acousti- 


cial conditions, especially the high ceil- 
ing the professional performer values 
so much. 


. There is no substitute for a good mirco- 


phone. It should be cared for like a 
fine watch. Avoid dropping or rough 
treatment. Check if “alive” by gently 
tapping with the finger nails. Do not 
blow into it. 


. The placing of rugs on floors and heavy 


draperies on the walls will greatly re- 
udce strong echoes and reverberations. 
It is well to stand the microphone on a 
thick rug. 

Dead sound produced by heavily over- 
draped areas can be improved by remov- 
ing some of the draperies or by erecting 
wooden panels. 


B. MICROPHONE TECHNIQUES 
i. 


Speeching recording. The microphone 
should be placed between 12 and 24 in. 
away from the speaker, pointed direct- 
ly at him, with weak voices close to the 
microphone, loud voices farther back. 

a. An excessively sibilant voice, or 
those with excessive hiss should 
speak across rather than directly 
into the microphone. 

b. The microphone should be at the 
same hight as the speaker’s mouth. 

c. A person should use average con- 
versational tones in most cases but 
if the effect of a speaker addres- 
sing an audience is desired, use a 
louder tone. Avoid using too low a 
voice level as there will be a ten- 
dency to blur the quality of the re- 
cording. 

d. Use a bi-directional microphone 
when several people are speaking, 
placing the speakers around it. 

e. A speaker should control his em- 
phasis by varying expression rather 
than by varying loudness. Explo- 
sive diction should be avoided. 

f. Sound effect filters and equalizers 
are also available to change the 
quality for special effects. 


2. Recording singers. The technique used 


depends on whether the result is to be 
pleasant and enjoyable or a faithful re- 
production for teaching purposes. 

a. Crooners sometimes work from 6 
to 8 inches from the microphone to 
obtain an intimate effect. A dyna- 
mic type of microphone should be 
used, as a ribbon type is not suit- 
able for such close proximity work. 

b. Some singers should be placed at 
least one to two feet away from the 
microphone. Very loud operatic 

types sometimes need 5 to 10 feet. 








c. Choral groups should be arranged 
according to like singing voices— 
basses together, altos, sopranos, 
and tenors, grouped together. 
Sometimes it is advisable to place 
a microphone close to one or two 
singers in each group to better 
pick up the diction and make the 
lyrics understandable. In order to 
hear those in the rear, a micro- 
phone should be placed somewhat 
above the average level of the sing- 
ers heads. 

d.IInstrumental accompan- 
iment should be picked up by a 
separate microphone. 

e. If a singer wishes to accompany 
himself, a boom stand should be 
used for the microphone. It should 
not be placed on the piano. 


3. Instrumental recordings. Results de- 


pend on the acoustics of the room and 
the placement of the microphone. 


a. Piano recordings are best made by 
suspending the microphone above 
the piano. 

b. In instrumental solos the micro- 
phone should be two to four feet 
away from the instrument to be 
recorded. 

c. In recording a large group such as 
a symphony orchestra, best results 
are obtained by a simple directional 
microphone placed behind and 
above the director. 

d. A dance band wants razor sharp 
definition of each instrument and 
no reverberation. Each section 
microphone. If reverberation is 
desired it may be obtained by add- 
ing resonance to the room. 

e. In general every instrumental en- 
semble recording presents a pro- 
blem of its own and the trial and 
error method will aid in producing 
the desired results. 


4. Organ recording. It is a very difficult 


operation with ordinary recorders be- 
cause of the lower pitched tones. 

a. The microphone should be su- 
spended directly in front of the 
organ, but favoring the treble side. 
The live angle should be great 
enough to include the entire organ. 
The microphone should be the same 
height as the organ lofts, in case 
of a pipe organ. 


III. Characteristics of Tape Recorders 
The performance of a tape recorder should be 
analyzed for the following qualities: 


A. FREQUENCY RESPONSE 
Sound has a wide range of pitch or fre- 
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quency, and most sounds combine frequen- 
cies in a complex fashion. Practically, it is 
impossible to secure a tape recorder to re- 
produce the entire range of audio frequen- 
cies. It is therefore desirable, before choos- 
ing a recorder to decide what frequency 
range in cycles per second will be needed for 
the projected application. Here are some 
recommended minimum values for various 
recording applications. 
For home use, for speech only: 
108 to 4000 eps 
For home use, primarily for music: 
70 to 7500 eps 
For home use, for one seriously interested in 
good music: 40 to 12000 cps 
For schools, for motivation in elementary 
schools: 100 to 5000 eps 
For schools, for English, drama and history 
classes, where it is somewhat desirable to 
reveal poor speech: 70 to 7500 cps 
For schools, for speech and music classes, 
where subtle faults must be clearly reveal- 
ed, and fine music pleasingly presented: 
40 to 12000 eps 
For broadcasting, speech only: 
50 to 7500 cps 
For broadcasting, music: 40 to 15000 cps 
Many times the frequency response of the 
home recorder is better than that of the 
speaker and microphone provided. A better 
response can sometimes be achieved by using 
a separate wide range speaker and a wider 
range microphone plugged into the jacks 
provided. 


B. DISTORTION 

Even if the frequency response of a re- 
corder is ample for the application, if distro- 
tion is present, the sound will not be pleas- 
ing. Distortion may occur in the recorder 
amplifier in the form of amplitude distor- 
tion, frequency distortion, and phase distor- 
tion. In amplitude distortion, the tops of 
the level modulation are flattened. In fre- 
quency distortion, some frequencies are 
amplified more than others. In phase dis- 
tortion some frequencies are shifted in phase 
or time in relation to each other. 

The most revealing way of measuring dis- 
tortion is to send two signals of different 
frequencies into the recorder and then mea- 
sure the interaction between them. This is 
known as intermodulation testing. Distor- 
tion is usually expressed in per cent; the 
higher the figure, the greater the distortion. 
It should not exceed 8 per cent and at lower 
volume levels it should be below 4 or 5 per 
cent. 


C. NOISE 


Noise is an annoying form of distortion 
in many recorders. This shows up in the 
loudspeaker as a hum or as a high pitched 





hiss. Obviousiy, when the background noise 
becomes offensive, the sound level is below 
the usable limit of that particular machine. 
In order to overcome noise, it is necessary 
that the level of recording be kept high 
enough so that the lowest ievel will still be 
above the level of the noise; this will limit 
the extent to which the recorder can handle 
low level sounds. For home and educational 
use at least a 50 decible signal to noise ratio 
is desirable. 
D. WOW AND FLUTTER 

Vow and flutter are caused by the minute 
variations of the tape speed. A more expen- 
sive machine will usually have less of this 
type distortion due to the better mechanical 
design. 


BE. RECORDING SPEED 


Various recorders operate at different 
speeds. The following speeds are common: 
15 inches per second—professional recording 
7% inches per second—radio station and 

home recording, most educational recording 
334, inches per second—home recording. 

Most recorders will record at two speeds, 
714 and 334 inches per second. The faster 
speed makes possible a wider frequency 
range. Since speech frequencies seldom ex- 
ceed 5000 cycles per second, the 334 speed 
can be used for speech work. If music is to 
be recorded, the 714 speed should be used, 
as music covers a very wide range of fre- 
quencies. The slower speed means that more 
information can be recorded on the same 


amount of tape. 


Higher frequency range demands higher 
standards of operation. Dirt on the heads 
must be removed more often, the electronic 
system must be maintained in a better condi- 
tion and closer attention must be given to re- 
cording. 


F. HEADS 


There is a wide variety of arrangements of 
recording heads with various advantages to 
each, such as cost, ease of operation and 
varying purposes. Some of these are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Single head recording on full width of 

tape. 

2. Single head recording on one-half width 
of tape, then the reels are reversed and 
the other half recorded. This doubles 
the time on a given tape but somewhat 
restricts the fidelity. 

3. Two heads spaced apart or staggered 
but each recording simultaneously on 
separate tracks for sterophonic repro- 
duction. 

4. A dual head for recording on separate 
tracks for sterophonic reproduction. 
The use of dual tracks for sterophonic 











sound is much more involved and ne- 
cessitates dual microphones, amplifiers, 
monitors and speakers. 


Of course practically all machines also 
have an erase head for demagnetizing the 
tape. Thus the tape may be used many times 
or corrections can be made. 

The decision as to which type to buy would 
require further study as the more complex 
types are much more expensive and becomes 
more difficult to operate. 


G. REEL SIZES 

The larger the reel size, the longer a per- 
iod of time the machine will record or play 
back without interruption. Standard reel 
sizes and tape footages are as follows: 


Reel Plastic-Base Type “LR” 
Size Audiotape Audiotape 
3 in. 150 ft. 223 ft. 
4 in. 300 ft. 

5 in. 600 ft. 900 ft. 
7 in. 1200 ft. 1800 ft. 
1014 in. 2500 ft. 3600 ft. 
14 in. 5000 ft. 


The seven inch reel containing 1200 or 
1800 feet of tape is the most popular size. 
From the tape footage, the tape speed and 
the number of tracks, the maximum record- 
ing per reel can be calculated. 


H. CONVENIENCES OF OPERATION 


Many of the better moderate-priced re- 
corders have interlocking push button con- 
trols which makes for ease of operation. 

1. For semi-professional use it is advis- 
able that the machine be able to use 7 
inch reels. This will allow long pro- 
gram material to be recorded without 
changing the tape. Smaller reels can 
also be used interchangeably with such 
a machine. 

2. A “fast forward control” is a very use- 
ful feature. If it is desired to play a 
portion of a reel somewhat displaced 
from the beginning, it is possible with 
the fast forward control to pass by the 
unwanted portion rapidly, thus reach- 
ing the desired portion quickly. 

3. Most of the less expensive machines 
have two heads, one for erasures and 
the other head for recording. In more 
expensive models, a third head is pro- 
vided for monitoring the materia! just 
an instant after it has been recorded. 
This allows one to detect any technical 
difficulties at once. This is a decided 
advantage over the cheaper machine 
with which the tape must first be re- 
wound before monitoring. 

4. Several methods for determining re- 
cording level are available. Again the 

more expensive models provide easier 





and more accurate readings. The 

cheaper models use one or two neon 

bulbs while the more expensive may 
use a direct level meter. 

5. The “footage counter” is found on the 
more expensive models, They are con- 
venient in locating a desired selection 
in the reel of tape. These “footage 
counters” unfortunately, are not al- 
ways accurate. The same result can 
be had on the machine not equipped 
with a counter by measuring the 
amount of tape left on a reel although 
this method at best is only approxima- 
tion. 

6. Most recorders, with the exception of 
the very cheapest, have auxiliary input 
jacks for both high and low impedance 
signal sources. This means a radio as 
well as a microphone can be used for 
program material. Most machines 
have an auxiliary output jack which al- 

lows the use of an external speaker. If 
the speaker enclosed in the recorder 
is inadequate, the external jack can be 
used to hook up a wide range speaker 
to improve the tone quality. 

The amplifier contained in the re- 
corder can vary in output from the 
cheaper 2-5 watts up to the more ex- 
pensive 5-15 watts. In cases where a 
classroom is to be covered, the higher 
power unit is to be perferred. 


IV. How to Determine the Sound Qualities of a 


Tape Recorder 
A. SUGGESTED TESTS AND CHECKS 


The laboratory expert has elaborate test 
equipment to determine the exact charac- 
teristics of a given tape recorder. The aver- 
age person with only his ears for testing, 
must determine the merit of a given record- 
er by how pleasing and lifelike the sound is 
to him. 


Regardless of the type of machine under 
test, there are several basic things to be 
noted when listening to a tape recording. 
First listen to an orchestral recording and 
see if it sounds as a live orchestra does. The 
bass notes should be clean and sharp rather 
than tubby. There should be no harshness 
in the reproduction of any instrument and 
each sould have its characteristic tone. In 
addition, the bass notes should be readily 
distinguishable as to pitch. If the machine 
has a tone control, it probably will be found 
that the most lifelike music will be produced 
with this control set at full treble position. 
Sometimes, in the case where only back- 
ground music is desired, this control can be 
adjusted to cut out the high frequencies. In 
any case, there should be some setting of 
the tone control that will give pleasing life- 
like music. 














An additional check is to listen to a voice 
recording on the machine under test. The 
sounds “S”, “SH”, and “F” should be readil- 
ly noticeable. If the recorder is lacking in 
high frequency response these sounds will 
be slurred over or omitted entirely. 

It is wise in checking a recorder to turn 
up the volume to a point somewhat higher 
than normal and observe if distortion be- 
comes apparent at this level. If not, it isa 
good indication that the amplifier will not 
overload on occasional loud passages. Most 
good recorder amplifiers have sufficient re- 
serve power to reproduce throughout the 
range of normal listening without overload- 
ing. 

Another good test is to record someone 
else’s voice, then play it back, comparing 
for naturalness with the living voice. 

The educator should guard against de- 
fects which will cause listening fatigue. 
These defects are excessive distortion, im- 
proper tonal balance, and inadequate fre- 
quency range. Even sincerely interested 
students will become restless and uneasy in 
spite of themselves when listening to a pro- 
gram with these defects present. 


B. FAULTS IN TAPE RECORDING 

If the sound is badly distorted, harsh, or 
fuzzy, it means that the recording was made 
at too high a volume level. A muffled 
sound indicates that the frequency response 
of the recorder is inadequate for the ma- 
terial being recorded. Sometimes this lack 
of frequency response is due to dirt deposits 
on the recording and playback heads. Clean- 
ing with acetone will usually restore the 
head to proper operation. If the micro- 
phone used in the recording step does not 
have sufficient frequency range, or the re 
producing speaker is deficient in this re- 
gard, muffled sound will resui:. 

The alignment of the recording and piay- 
backs heads should be checked periodically 
as it can change due to bumps and hard us- 
age. Poor alignment can result in muffled 
sound as though you were hearing it 
through a curtain. 


V. Accessories 


A. TAPE 


Only a high quality tape will give the 
best results. Magnetic tape consists of two 
parts, a non-magnetic base which supplies 
the mechanical strength and a magnetic 
coating on which the recording is done. 
Most all tape is now plastic base or polyes- 
tre film, the latter being thinner and strong- 
er. 

In addition to the standard red brown 
color of red oxide, tape is also available in 
green and blue. 





Colored tape may be of value for identi- 
fication when different recordings are splic- 
ed on a sinlge reel. Also they may be used to 
classify tapes recorded, or identify tape 
speed, or single or dual-track, or permanent 
or temporary recordings, etc. 

Leader or timing tape is available and 
provides a quiet space on the tape, This 
tape is made of white plastic and is marked 
in second and half seconds of time. It is use- 
ful to provide a quiet time between selec- 
tions. In educational tapes it provides time 
for the answer to a question, in foreign lan- 
gauge, time to practice pronunciation. It 
may also be used to space numbers to make 
a program a desired length. 


B. MICROPHONE 


An ordinary microphone is usually includ- 
ed with the tape recorder, however, results 
may often be improved by securing one of 
higher quality. Occasionally two or more are 
needed but this involves pre-amplifiers and 
mixer controls. 

Some microphones are more adaptable to 
certain purposes than others. The output 
level and impedance must always be taken 
into consideration. 


C. TUNERS AND AMPLIFIERS 
A. Tuner 

A high quality AM-FM tuner is usually 
regarded as essential in any broad program 
of recording. 
B. Amplifiers 

Supplemental amplifiers and speakers are 
essential! for large audiences or for a faith- 
ful reproduction of music. 








A SHORT, SHORT, SHORT STORY 

Several college students met an old man with a 
— beard and figured to have some sport with 
1im. 

“Good morning, Father Issac,” said the first, 
bowing low. 

“Good morning, Farther Abraham,” said the 
second, also bowing. 

The third made his salaam, “Good moring, Fa- 
ther Jacob,” he said. 

The old man regarded the students for severa} 
moments, then said: “I am neither Issac, Abraham 
nor Jacob. I am Saul the son of Kish and I am out 
looking for my father’s asses, and lo! I have 
found them.” 








by Frank W. Swink 
Chief of Mechanica] Service 








In the fall of 1954 the Vocational Supervisor 
and the Mechanical Supervisor realized a need for 
an organized clean-up program in the Vocational 
School. This program was needed because there 
was a general cluttered-up appearance of the shops 
due to the abundance of surplus property and tools 
which were available to the institutions at the 
end of the war. Need for closer tool control, as 








Jlational Ti taining School 
Washington, D.C. 
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well as the development of better and safer work 
habits among the trainees, was also in evidence. 


A meeting was held with all the Vocational 
Instructors and the proposed program was dis- 
cussed. The shop men received the idea with 
considerable enthusiasm as they too felt the need 
of it; we decided to put the program into effect 
at once. 
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Standards of cleanliness of the shops, organized 
of tools and supplies, arrangement of clothes in 
the shop lockers, conduct and general appearance 
of the boys were among the points set up to be 


included in the inspections. Altogether, fifteen 
items were included in the inspection sheet. Be- 
cause some of the shops work most of the time 
outside the Vocational School Buiding, and their 
areas are much harder to maintain, we have made 
allowances in the inspections accordingly. 


Inspections started in November 1954. We made 
it a point that they were to be conducted by the 
Chief of Mechanical Service and the Vocational 
Supervisor, Mr. Charles Cantrell who is presently 
Supervisor of Education. If one or the other 
could not participate, another department head 
was to be asked to substitute for him. The Super- 
intendent is often asked to participate as Guest 
Inspector. The fact that the inspections are made 
by these persons makes the boys feel that the 
program is important. In order not to interfere 
with the regular programs, these inspections are 
held on Friday afternoons. 


The inspections are as thorough as they can be. 
All cabinets are inspected; clothing storage and 
general appearance of the boys are closely ob- 
served; dust, dirt, grease, etc., are searched out 
with white glove cleanliness; care of equipment, 
maintenance of shop facilities and utilities are en- 
couraged. Constructive criticism of these points is 
made to both boys and the Shop Instructors and 
notes are made to insure that the corrections are 
carried out. 


These inspections have resulted in much cleaner 
and better organized shops as well as providing 
lessons in good housekeeping habits for the boys. 
Control of tools has become a simple task in com- 
parison to what it was before this program start- 
ed. Side entrances and out-of-the-way areas have 
been cleared up, materials that were scattered 
have been put on racks. Varsol and turpentine 
which are necessarily stored out-of-doors have 
been placed on concrete slabs. Windows and halls 
that were once neglected are cleaned on a shop 
rotating basis. 

A noticeable improvement is seen in the interest 
and attitude of both the Instructors and the boys 
toward maintaining their shops. We have had no 
fires since the inspection program’s inception. 

’ From the standpoint of economy, we have found 
that the time spent in preparing for the inspec- 
tions is well made up during the week by the fact 
that the loss in time of having to hunt and search 
for materials, supplies and tools has been greatly 
reduced; this follows as the Instructor has gone 
over the entire shop personally during the Friday 
clean-up. 

In order to promote interest and in some way 
to reward the boys for their efforts, a Trophy was 
bought to be presented quarterly to the shop hav- 
ing the most accumulative points for that quarter. 
The Trophy is displayed in the shop until it is 
lost to another shop. The shop having the highest 
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score for the year wins the Trophy permanently 
and it is displayed in that shop. 

Presentation of the Trophy is made at an as- 
sembly of boys and officers. This assembly is held 
in the Vocational Building. The presentation is 
made by the Superintendent and refreshments 
and cigarettes are supplied. The Annual Award 
is much more elaborate than the Quarterly Award. 

The first year a banquet was held in the Boys 
Dining Hall and guests from the Bureau of Pris- 
ons and other institutions were invited. Each shop 
was given one of the windows in the Dining Hall 
to decorate in keeping with the respective trade. 
Overall decorations and staging were fabricated 
and installed by the shops. A five piece orchestra 
and four girl singers from Northwestern High 
School volunteered their services for the enter- 
tainment. Music was played during dinner and a 
lively program of music and singing was given 
after the meal. 

The presentation of the Trophy was made by 
the Superintendent and short talks were given 
by guests. The event was very successful and 
after three years, boys still ask for another ban- 
quet. We felt, however, that the presentation 
should be held in the shops as there is much less 
involved in the way of custody and timing. It is 
also possible to have the affair during regular 
working day hours rather than at night which 
presents many problems in schedules for both 
boys and personnel. 

For entertainment the second year, Northwest- 
ern High School sent their twenty piece “Pep 
Band.” Incorporated within the “Pep Band” was 
a small group that did especially well with rhythm 
music which the boys enjoyed greatly. We served 
ice cream, cola drinks, cake and cigarettes. Pres- 
entation of the Trophy was made by the Superin- 
tendent and short talks were made by guests from 
the Bureau of Prisons and other department of 
the National Training School. 

The third year the Armed Services was ap- 
proached for entertainment and they sent the Sea 
Chanters, the vocal group of the U. S. Navy Band. 
These are exceptionally good entertainers, having 
appeared on Ed Sullivan’s Television Show and 
having made appearances throughout the world. 

Last year the Northwestern High School was 
again contacted for a band and we also entertained 
the Reverend Richard Irvin, minister of the Meth- 
odist Church in Bethesda, Maryland. Mr. Irvin’s 
talk was a pleasant surprise to the boys since it 
turned out to be quite humorous and still carried 
a message which was most effective. 

During the time we have been using the Auto 
Shop area for these functions we have built up a 
good complement of staging and decorations. We 
have also permanently installed a public address 
system and spotlights. Transformation from a 
busy Auto Shop to an Assembly Hall, complete 
with stage, sound, decorations and a soft drink 
and snack bar is done in a very short time. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Over five-hundred representatives of Manage- 
ment and Labor actively participate three to four 
times yearly in some forty-five different trade 
advisory committees organized throughout the 
ten California Adult Correctional Institutions and 
Facilities. The San Quentin Graphic Arts Trade 
Advisory Committee is one of the oldest and most 
successful of these committees. For a number of 
years prior to the establishment of the Committee, 
many of the members of the Allied Printing 
Trades in the San Francisco Bay Area, viewed the 
San Quentin Graphic Arts activities somewhat 
distantly with reservations, critical concern, sus- 
picion and misunderstanding. Establishment of 
the TAC was opportunely proposed and worked 
out during a period of active Labor-Management 
negotiations. Since it was organized, the Com- 
mittee has maintained a constructively unrestrain- 
ed interest in graphic arts training at the Califor- 
nia Sate Prison, San Quentin. The Committee is 
definitely not a “rubber stamp” committee. The 
initial acceptance of sponsorship of the program 
is indicative of the Committee attitude. This was 
aptly expressed by one member of the Committee 
somewhat as follows: 

“We are not in full agreement with your pro- 
gram. We believe it to be ill-conceived and ille- 
gitimate. However, we have decided it is the best 
plan for all of us to join togther constructively 
and accept the joint social responsibility for its 
growth and development.” 

Under TAC guidance, the San Quentin Graphic 
Arts training program and facilities have been 
developed into one of the outstanding graphic arts 
training shops on the West Coast. The following 
news report by the Assistant Inmate Editor, San 
Quentin News, of the Graphic Arts TAC meeting 
of October 23, 1958, gives support to this state- 
ment and provides a good account of a fine virile 
Trade Advisory Committee in operation. 





“The Graphic Arts Trade Advisory Committee, 
composed of Management and Labor, held its quar- 
terly business meeting and shop inspection Thurs- 
day, October 23, at the San Quentin Graphic Arts 
Training Center. Mr. George Steen-Larsen, print- 
ing instructor, and Mr. Chester Zablocki, Instruc- 
tor in charge of the book-bindery, were present 
with their respective students. 

The instructors and the men working in the 
shops wore identification tags on shirt pockets. 
The visiting tradesmen also donned name tags as 
they entered the work area. The survey of the 
shops was very formal as the Outside met Inside. 
Shop talk prevailed. 

It was interesting to watch the various TAC 
members as they singled out the part of the shops 
they represented. They converged in small groups 
discussing things of interest with the inmate 
printers and bookbinders. 

In one corner Mr. W. P. Carlile, mechanical su- 
perintendent of the Palo Alto Times, checked over 
the linotype machine with M. Johnson, inmate 
operator. Mr. E. R. Lovett, Peninsula Newspapers, 
Inc., was deep in conversation with W. Fenner, 
composing room leadman. 

Mr. W. S. Hogan, of the San Francisco Book- 
binders Union, was interested in the new folding 
machine recently purchased by the Bindery de- 
partment. 


The business meeting commenced at 10:10 a.m. 
The assistant editor from the San Quentin News 
was asked to attend by a unanimous vote of the 
members. Mr. Clinton N. Jetmore was chairman. 


A discussion of the prison’s crowded condition 
was the opening topic. Graphic Arts parolees were 
mentioned at some length and various members of 
the committee spoke of experiences with these 
men. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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In an eastern penitentiary a hard-boiled inmate 
paints—with the delicacy of an Audubon—a hum- 
mingbird in flight. In the same cell block, a twen- 
ty-year-old boy with two juvenile convictions on 
his record works on a luminous painting of the 
Madonna and Child. 


_ The same kind of activity brightens the gray 
prison world of stone and steel from Attica Prison 
in New York to Alcatraz in California. Embittered 
men who have lost faith in themselves become 
aware—through art—they are still capable of 
discovering beauty and new horizons. As they 
learn to be artists they find, in varying degrees, 
the source of strength they need to turn the tide 
of a prisoner’s life—hope. 

Many of these men will never be accomplished 
artists. But painting fills their hours with inspi- 
ration and pleasure. A prisoner serving a term in 
a New York Reformatory writes us: 

“My paintings show small promise that I 
will ever develop into an outstanding artist. 
But painting has brought me in contact with 
many of the finer things in life I did not know 
existed a few years ago. I have learned to see 
things as God made them. I never gave the 
wonders of the four seasons a second thought 
until I was put in prison and turned to paint- 
ing as a means of passing time. 

“We have fellows here, from twenty to six- 
ty years old, painting and getting a real bang 
out of it. We are all gaining a valuable lesson 
in patience—and the wonderful knowledge of 
life and nature that comes from learning to 
paint what we see with our eyes and feel with 
our hearts. 


“Painting is more than a way to kill time. 
A group of fellows get together to paint. What 
they paint is immaterial. What is important 
is that their conversation during these hours 
is not of crime or the usual talk that goes on 
in prison, but of art—how to paint and why 
we paint. Take a man’s mind away from the 
environment of prison life even for a short 
time and you have done a lot to set him 
straight.” 


Hank L., serving a five-year term in an Ala- 
bama Prison, became engrossed in painting re- 
ligious pictures. He did scores of them—with 
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great feeling and sensitivity. He was thus a 
natural choice to paint a heroic-sized mural for 
the prison chapel, and devoted weeks of reverent 
work to its execution. 

Hank’s bent for religious painting was appar- 
ently an integral part of a deepening religious 
experience, according to authorities at his prison. 
They were at a loss to say whether religious con- 
victions caused Hank to choose Biblical subjects 
for his paintings—or whether painting these pic- 
tures led to a more profound religious attitude. 
At any rate, the two were intimately associated 
in giving Hank a new and better outlook on life. 

Some prisoners, with freedom in sight, are pre- 
paring for careers in art when they are released. 
Months and years behind prison walls are filled 
with purposeful training. As a result, many are 
leaving prison with a knowledge of the artist’s 
craft—and a chance to make a living in the art 
field. 

Thirty-four-year-old Pete S. will be getting out 
of prison soon and is determined to make the 
grade as a magazine cartoonist. Not long ago he 
told us, “When Mr. Dorne gave me a scholarship 
to the Famous Artists Cartoon Course he provided 
me with the direction I needed to achieve the goal 
I have set for myself—to become a successful 
cartoonist. 

“My first magazine sales began after I had 
completed about six lessons. I feel that those 
sales were a direct result of the excellent training 
provided me. Because of it, a most trying period 
of my life has been filled with many pleasant 
hours of productive work. When I return to the 
‘outside world’ soon, I will have a solid foundation 
on which to build toward a successful career in 
cartooning and art. With the continued assistance 
of my instructors and with hard work, I have no 
doubt that it will be a fulfilling and rewarding 
journey.” 

Most artists go out of their way to help one 
another—and Pete is no exception. He’s been 
passing along what he is learning in his course 
to other inmates interested in cartooning. “One 
fellow who’s working with me,” Pete explains 
with pride, “told me he had never had a genuine 
goal in his life before this. Now he’s enthusiastic 
about becoming a cartoonist.” 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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The very fine article on “Application of Basic 
Principles of Administration and Supervision to 
the Conduct of a Correctional Institution Pro- 
gram,” by Dr. Glenn M. Kendall, in the Fall issue 
of the Journal of Correctional Education, is a 
worthy contribution. The warden or Superinten- 
dent is interested in results. Therefore, he should 
be provided the necessary free professionally 
trained correctional education administrator, sup- 
ervisors and instructors required to meet his 
institutional needs. 

Dr. Kendall emphasizes that a correctional edu- 
cator must believe in his assignment, and must 
also plan, lead, coordinate, evaluate and interpret 
his program. However, I would like to go a step 
further than Dr. Kendall in the section on admin- 
istrative interpretation. Not only is it necessary 
for the correctional education adminisirator to 
interpret his program to the rest of the institution, 
but, he must also sell it, himself, and his instruc- 
tors to his fellow staff members. The correctional 
staff members as well as the inmate may be 
suspicious of the motives of the professional edu- 
cator. Consequently, credentialed teachers influ- 
ence their students to accept education and 
guidance through demonstrated scholarship, pro- 
fessional leadership and social responsibility. Once 
this has been accomplished, both the inmate and 
teacher working together and knowing each other, 
wil! move forward in unison with mutual confi- 
dence and objectives. 

Correctional educators promote their education- 
al programs with. very little success when the 
other institutional staff members do not under- 
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by Bruce Russell, Jr. 


Supervisor of Prison Education 
California State Prison 
San Quentin, California 


stand them and do not accept them as fellow 
penal workers. The feeling should be developed 
that a common mission exists. The custodial 
officer is responsible for the shake down of in- 
mates; the industries foreman is responsible for 
production. They are both responsible for custo- 
dial operations, and they both accept other insti- 
tutional responsibilities. Similarly, the penal 
educator must be willing to accept added responsi- 
bility when indicated. 

What have you done to allay the fears of 
Custody that you may decry their control proce- 
dures relative to tools, counts, lock-ups, escape 
hazards and the like? Do you know enough about 
Count procedures so as to insist that the inmate 
report to his cell block at the proper time? What 
do you know about feeding and cell housing 
procedures? Can you serve on the Disciplinary 
Committee and make reasonably acceptable de- 
cisions based on the infraction, the inmate and the 
institutional situation? Are your vocational shops 
set up so that firm control of contraband tools is 
maintained? Do your vocational or academic 
teachers know at a moment’s notice how many 
students they have, where they are, and why? 
Do you have the good will of the Chief of Main- 
tenance, know what his approximate budget is, 
and understand some of his problems? How 
about the Industries Chief? Are you well enough 
acquainted with his operations to intelligently 
guide a group of visitors through his plant? Are 
you able to professionally handle a Case Study or 
dictate the results of a Classification meeting? 


Continued on Page 32 





SIXTH ANNUAL MIDWEST CORRECTIONAL WORKSHOP 
Sponsored by 
IOWA BOARD OF CONTROL OF STATE 
INSTITUTIONS 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Memorial Union 
April 7, 8, and 9, 1959 
Tuesday, April 7th 
9:00 am. REGISTRATION 


9:30 a.m. PROGRAM Council Chamber 
Presiding: Joseph E. Ragen, Warden 
Illinois State Penitentiary 
INVOCATION Chaplain to be announced. 


WELCOME TO WORKSHOP Robert C. Lappen, Chairman 
Iowa Board of Control; 
James H. Hilton, President, 
lowa State College. 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS James V. Bennett, Director, 
Bureau of Prisons, 
U. S. Dept. of Justice. 

11:30 am. ANNOUNCEMENTS Ear! S. Baird, 

Workshop Coordinator, 
Engineering Extension, ISC. 

LUNCHEON 

1:00 p.m. Presiding: G. Norton Jamison, Warden 

South Dakota Penitentiary 


An Evalution of Education and Training in the Correctional Process. 


This Seminar will deal with the human and social elements in the operation of correctional 
program. Attention will be given to principles and problems in administration and supervision, cor- 
riculum development, on the job training of new civilian and inmate teachers and implications of 
new developments in Corectional Education and standards. How can the institutional climate or 
environment be developed to aid and support these programs? How can inmate interest be stimulated 
and motivated in education and training? In the area of vocational and trade training how can full 
advantage be taken of the opportunities existing in the departments and shops within the institu- 
tion and how can our training personnel be equipped to adequately supply these instructions? The 


leaders should stimulate discussion and the exchange of information by those present. 


DISCUSSANTS 


Arthur T. Prasse, Commissioner of Correction, Pennsylvania 
E. V. Nash, Warden, Missouri State Penitentiary 

Guy Rexroad, Director, Kansas Penal Institutions. 

Ralph Rosenberger, Director of Education, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Wednesday, April 8th 


9:00 a.m. WORKSHOP CO-ORDINATOR Quentin Ferm, Ass’t Director, 
; Division of Correction, 


Wisconsin Dept. of Public Welfare. 


Ames, Iowa 


RECORDER: Dr. Robert G. Caldwell, Criminologist, 


State University of lowa 
GENERAL PROGRAM OF WORKSHOP 
PHILOSOPHY AND FUNCTION OF CORRECTIONAL SERVICES 


Over 500 workers in the field of Delinquency and Crime attended the recent Moran Memoria! 


Institute held at St. Lawrence University. 


The course devoted to “Philosophy and Function of Correctional Services” created such inter- 
est that your planning committee considered it worthy of further study by Mid-Western workers 


in the same fields. 
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Discussion will take place concerning the value and validity of a pre-sentence investigation; ne- 
cessity for admission and orientation practices and*procedures; classification, both as to custody, 
training, education and recreation; desired relationship of work programs to overall education and 
vocational training ;-position of rehabilitative services to custody and vice versa; necessity for ex- 
istence and effectively of auxiliary legislation such as good time, ability to pay inmates for work 
performed; sound parole practices, policies and flexibility of Board actions. 

_. The Workshop will be divided into seven Sections each of which will consider the areas effect- 
ing its particular field. Following the afternoon coffee break, a final plenary session will be de- 
voted to co-ordinating the results of the seven unit meetings. The purpose of the Workshop is 
to study present day standards and practices and outline the changing philosophy of a progressive 
penology and its challenge to our current operations. This will be followed by a “bull” session in 
which all present are urged to participate. Study areas and discussion leaders are as follows: 


SECTION I CUSTODY: Harry C. Tinsley, Warden, 
Colorado State Penitentiary 
James Beasley, Associate Warden, 
Indiana State Reformatory 
SECTION II CLASSIFICATION: L. V. Porter, Classification Supervisor, 
Oklahoma State Prison 
Arnold Corne, Secretary Classification Com. 
Iowa Men’s Reformatory 
SECTION III EDUCATION: A. A. Boegler, Dir. of Education, 
South Dakota Penitentiary 
L. L. Hines, Dir. of Education, 
Menard Branch, Illinois State Penitentiary 
SECTION IV VOCATIONAL AND TRADE TRAINING: 
A. J. Diebold, Dir. of Education, 
Wisconsin State Reformatory 
Carl F. Haynie, Co-ordinator of Vocational Ed., 
Missouri Dept. of Correctiion 
Hollis W. McKnight, Supt. Vocation Training 
Illinois State Penitentiary 
SECTION V INDUSTRIES: John W. Smith, Supt., 
Pennsylvania State Industries 
President Correctional Industries Assoc. 
Roal Rodli, Vice-President, 
John R. Wald Company, Denver, Colorado 
SECTION VI CHAPLAINS: To be announced. 
SECTION VII PAROLE: Harold Martin, Chairman, 
Iowa Board of Parole 
Thomas R. Jones, Chairman, 
Minnesota Board of Parole and Probation 
Dr. Walter Lunden, 
Dept. of Sociology, I. S. C. 


6:30 p.m. BANQUET Oak Room 
TOAST MASTER: John Waller, Safety Administrator 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 
ADDRESS: Merle E. Alexander, Assistant Dir., 


U. S. Bureau of Prisons 
ENTERTAINMENT RINGMASTER: 
George C. Callenius, Member 
Iowa Board of Control 
Thursday, April 9th 
8:00 am. BREAKFAST MEETING Oak Room 


Presiding: John Hansen, Member, 
Iowa Board of Control 


(Continued on Page 31) 











Selected by Committee For Institution Libraries, American Correctional Assoiation 


Marion H. Veddar =O S— 


FICTION 


Angus, Douglas. “The Lions Fed The Tigers.” Houghton 
$3 Amusing antics of a group of adolescent boys whose 
zest for life during the depression brought new faith to 
their discouraged townspeople. Slightful sentimental but 
fun. F 

Annizter, Paul. “The Devil of The Woods.” A collection 
of thirteen animal stories. Hill, $3.00. Unusual tales, 
some of which have appeared in magazines, others taken 
from coliections long out of print. Strange animals from 
many parts of the world spark reader interest. F. 

Buechner, Frederick. “The: Return of Ansel Gibbs.” 
Knopf, $3.75. Introspective study of the real Ansel Gibbs 
as contrasted with his public personality. The “accounting” 
is precipitated when he asked to return from retirement 
to accept a position in the President’s cabinet. F. 

Chidsey, D. B. “His Majesty’s Highwaymen.” Crown, 
$3.50. Light adventure of 18th century London. The hero, 
mistaken for a highwayman, narrowly escaped hanging. 
He continued the role to expose the real highwayman and 
to conceal his undercover work for William Pitt. F. 

Clagett, John. “The Slot.” Crown, $3.95. Far-fetched 
situations but good portrayal of the dramatic action of the 
men who manned PT boats through the dangerous waiters 
of “The Slot” in the Guadalcanal area. F. 

Clark, J. K. “The King’s Agent.” Scribner, $3.95. Color- 
ful historical fiction; action concerns Ralph Barnard who, 
appointed special agent to James II of England, lived 
dangerously, was exiled to France, and nearly lost his 
life. F. 

Derby, Mark. “Sun in the Hunter’s Eyes.” Viking, $3.50. 
A family search for the heir to a fortune reached its climax 
in Singapore. Suspense, murder and melodrama. F. 

Du Bois, William. “The Falcon’s Shadow.” Putman, 
$3.75. A revealing picture of the theatre from the first 
conception of a production to its appearance on Broadway. 
Character protrayal and details will appeal to those in- 
terested in the theatre. F. 

Foley, Rae, pseud, “Where Is Mary Bostwick?” Dodd, 
$2.95. Mr. Potter, engaging man-about-town, became in- 
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Chairman 


volved in the search for Mary Bostwick. Suspense and mys- 
tery. F. 


Franken, Rose. “The Antic Years.” Doubleday, $3.95. W 
Devotees of Claudia and David will enjoy this light story 
of their trip to Europe with their two children and Bertha, 
the “family retainer.” F. 


Frazee, Steve. “Rendezvous.” Macmillan, $3.00. An above 
average Western, Three rival fur companies employ cut 
throat methods to get their wagon trains first at the fur- 
buying rendezvous et Wind River, Wyoming. F. 


Gainham, Sarah. “Appointment In Vienna.” Dutton, 
$3.00. First of this author’s “intrigues” to be published in 
this country. An English officer, assigned to Vienna in 
1946 to hunt down an escaped, notorious Nazi, found him- 
self in an eddy of counter-plots involving his quarry. F. 

Gann, E. K. “The Trouble With Lazy Ethel.” Sloane, 
$3.95. Amusing story of a group of Americans temporari- 
ly stationed on Nikki atoll and the changes wrought by 
Lazy Ethel, a hurricane. F. 

Gerson, N, B. “Daugther of Eve.” Doubleday, $3.95. A 
quite different picture of Captain John Smith is presented 
in this story of Pocahontas and the way she charmed Lon- 
don society as the wife of John Rolfe. F. 

Godden, Rumer. “The Greengage Summer.” Viking, 
$3.50. W Five English children, left somewhat on their 
own in a French village for part of the summer, develop 
their own interpretetions and loyalities when involved in 
an adult world of plots and murder. F. 

Household, Geoffrey. “Brides of Solomon and Other 
Stories.” Little, $3.75. Excellent collection of sixteen short 
stories, each building up suspense to a dramatic ending. 
Good variety of locales. F. 

Innes-Hammond, R. “The Land God Gave to Cain” 
Knopf, $3.95. An absorbing picture of Labrador as seen 
through the efforts of a young English engineer determin- 
ed to trace a call for help that was recorded in his father’s 
ham radio log book. F. 

Keasler, John. “Surrounded On Three Sides.” Lippin- 
cott, $3.75. Light hearted satire on advertising, public re- 
lations, and the whole gamut of “Progress”-as the scene 
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shifts from Madison Avenue to Florida. Entertaining 
change in fare. F. 


Keith, Carlton. “The Diamond-Studded Typewriter.” 
Macmillan, $3.25. This marks the debut of a likable inves- 
tigator of questioned documents who wanders into private 
investigation. Fast paced mystery. F. 


Lamrence, Josephine, “The Ring of Truth.” Harcourt, 
$3.95. W The struggle of an unmarried daughter to with- 
stand the escape her family’s domination and demoralizing 
concern over her single state. Characters well drawn. F. 


Lawson, H. L. “Pitch Dark And No Moon.” Crowell, 
$2.75. R Recommended for slow readers. The story of a 
Coast Guard patrol unit stationed on Lake Huron and 
their adventures in catching a smuggling ring. F. 


Park, Ruth. “The Frost and The Fire.” Houghton, $3.75. 
W The search for gold led this various group of individuals 
into the mining camps of New Zealand. Good feminine 
fare. F. 


Prebble, John. “Spanish Stirrup.” Harcourt, $3.50. Well 
written story of a Texas trail drive to Kansas. The usual 
stampedes, gun fights, and Indian raids. F. 

Queen, Ellery. “The Finishing Stroke.” Simon, $3.50. 
Well executed mystery covering 27 years: in 1929 when 
Ellery was starting his career, mysterious gifts and two 
murders remained unexplained until 1957 when he re-in- 
vestigated police files of the case. F. 

Rajan, Balachandra. “The Dark Danger.” Simon, $3.95. 
Krishman, after ten years in English schools, returned 
home just prior to India’s independence. His personal con- 
flicts between the two cultrues reflect the problems of 
India in this sensitive story for the thoughtful reader. F. 

Resnick, Muriel. “House Happy.” Crowell, $3.50. W So- 
phisticated, gay, implusive Mrs, Bulter is a trial to her 
financial adviser and to her sons. By persistence she finds 
her dream house and romance. Entertaining. F. 

Savage, Mildred. “Parrish.” Simon, $4.95. Fascinating 
picture of tobacco growing in Connecticut, covering the 
years 1948 to 1953. The protagonist is nineteen-year-old 
Parrish MacLean who, with his mother, becomes involved 
in family feuds and loves of two tobacco growers. F. 

Sayers, D. L. “The Five Red Herrings.” Harper, $3.50. 
Reissue of a Lord Peter Wimsey story of detection first 
published in this country as Suspicious Characters, Use 
for replacement if Sayers is popular. F. 

Spicer, Bart. “Brother To The Enemy.” Dodd ,$3.95. 
This is primarily the story of John Champion, a spy, sent 
by General Washsington to capture Benedict Arnold and 
bring him back for trial. Interesting characterizations. F. 

Stout, Rex. “And Four To Go.” Viking, $2.95. These 
four novelettes of mystery, all with similar basic situa- 
tions, are standard fare for Nero Wolfe fans. F. 

Streeter, Edward. “Mr, Robbins Rides Again.” Harper, 
$3.00. A story of the events that befall Mr. Robbins, a 
suburban New Yorker, on a vacation trip to a Weste:n 
dude ranch. Amusing but not up to the author’s previous 
works, F, 

Thirkell, Angela. “Close Quarters.” Knopf, $4.50. W 
Fans of other Barsetshire stories will enjoy this leisurely 
tale of the neighborhood centered around the widow, M:s. 
Macfadyen. F. 

Thompson, Thomas. “Brand of A Man.” Doubleday, $2.95. 








Routine but acceptable Western of two brothers who used 
an means at hand to crowd out all small ranchers in their 
section of Eastern Oregon. F. 


White, H. C. “Bird Of Fire: A Tale Of St. Francis of 
Assisi.” Macmillan, $3.95. St. Francis comes alive in this 
fictionalized account of his younger manhood, the growth 
of the Franciscan Order, and his death. Of special inter- 
est to Catholic readers. F. 


Wibberley, Leonard. “Beware of The Mouse.” Putman, 
$3.50. Witty tale of a small English duchy between France 
and Switzerland and how the Duke of Grand Fenwick, a 
priest, and an Irishman managed to acquire a cannon and 
routed the French army in 1450. F. 


Wodehouse, P. G. “Cocktail Time.” Simon, $3.50. Usual 
“Wodehousian” assortment of zany characters with Uncle 
Fred, the practical jokester, playing Cupid, promoting the 
financial solvency of friends, and beating culprits at their 
own game. F. 


NON-FICTION 


Allegro, J. M. “The People of The Dead Sea Scrolls in 
Text and Pictures.” Doubleday, $5.00. A picture book on 
the great Biblical discovery of this decade. 221 


Angle, P, M. “The American Reader.” Rand McNally, 
$7.50. Starting with excerpts from Columbus’ journal and 
ending with the dispatch telling American satellite launch- 
ing of January 1958—a collection of documents of Ameri- 
can events. 973 


Bach, Marcus. “God And The Soviets.” Crowell, $4.00. 
A report on religious interests while traveling through 
Russia. 274 

Barber, Joseph. “Good Fences Make Good Neighbors.” 
Bobbs, $4.00. Discussion of anti-U. S. feelings among 
Canadians. 327.73 

Beebe, Lucius, “Hear The Train Blow.” Grosset, $5.95. 
A Beebe train book of great interest at a reasonable price 
at last. 380 

Bentley, John, “The Devil Behind Them.” Prentice, $3.95. 
Stories about nine of the most colorful motor racing driv- 
ers from six countries. 796 

Berriil, N. J. “You and The Universe.” Dodd, $3.50. As- 
pects of life and the universe. 523 

Berton, Pierre. “The Klondike Fever.” Knopf, $5.75. 
“Life and death of the last great gold rush.” 971.2 

“The Best Plays of 1957-58.” Dodd, $6.00. The Burns- 
Mantle yearbook of the theatre. 812 

Blay, J. S. “The Civil War.” Crowell, $10.00. A picture 
book. 973.7 

Block, Herbert. “Herblock’s Special for Today.” Simon, 
$3.95. Thought stimulating cartoons on problems of today. 
973.9 

Bocca, Geoffrey. “Adventurous Life of Winston Chure- 
hill.” Messner, $5.00. Informal biography of the great 
statesman of our time—many photographs. B or 92 

Brennecke, H. J. “The Hunters and The Hunted.” Norton, 
$3.95. German submarine warfare in World War II. 940.54 

Brooks, J. N. “The Seven Fat Years.” Harper, $4.00. 
Personalities and events of the Wall Street area. 332 


Carlson, J. F. “Guide To Lanscape Painting.” Rev. ed. 
Sterling, $6.00. Good for the hobbyists. 758 
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Chase, Stuart. “Some Things Worth Knowing.” Harper, 
$3.95, What the intelligent layman should know about to- 
day’s civilization. 031 

Ciardi, John. “I Marry You: A Sheaf of Love Poems.” 
Rutgers University Pr., $2.75. A diary, in poetry, of a 
happy marriage. 811 


Clark, S. A. “All The Best In Japan.” Dodd, $4.95. In- 
formal guide givings hitorical background and national 
flavor of Japan, Manila, Hong Kong, and Macao. 952 


Clarke, J. H. “Small Fruits for Your Garden.” Double- 
day; $4.95. An up-to-date gardener’s guide on nearly all 
you need to grow. 634 


Cochran, Hamilton. “Blockade Runners of The Confed- 
eracy.” Bobbs, $5.00. More adventurous chronicles of the 
Civil War at sea. 973.7 

Conent, Roger. “A Field Guide to Reptiles and Amphi- 
bians of the U. S. and Canada.” Houghton, $3.95. Useful, 
inexpensive reference information. 598.1 


Cottrell, Leonard. “The Bull of Minos.” Rinehart, $4.50. 
Archeological discoveries of two of the great men in the 
field; namely Schliemann and Sir Arthur Evans. 913 


Court, N. A. “Mathematies in Fun and in Earnest.” Dial, 
$4.75. Essays on a variety of mathematical subjects. Elc- 
mentary high school math sufficient for understanding. 
510 


Crockett, J. -U. “Window Sill Gardening.” Doubleday, 
$2.95. How to grow and care for house plants—for the 
amateur. 635 

Crompton, John. “A Hive of Bees.” Doubleday, $3.95. 
Personal experiences in beekeeping with nearly all the 
useful information needed for knowing bees. 595.7 

Cruikshank, A. D. “1001. Questions Answered About 
Birds.” Dodd, $5.00. All about birds for quick reference. 
598.2 

Davenport, W. H. “Voices in Court.” Macmillan, $6.95. 
Subtitled “a treasury of the bench, the bar and the court- 
room,” this is an interesting collection of writings abovt 
the law. 340 

DeMille, Agnes. “And Promenade Home.” Little, $5.00. 
W Continues the autobiography, Dance to the Piper during 
her years as choregrapher of Broadway musicals, with a 
description of her happy marriage, B or 92 

Dooley, Marjory. (Stoneman) “Hurricane.” Reinhart, 
$5.95. Interesting stories involving hurricanes with history. 
551 

Edwards, Tudor. “Worlds Apart.” Coward, $4.50. A 
journey to the active monasteries of Europe with remarks 
on history of various orders and monasteries of the pre- 
sent. 271 

Fenton, C. L. “The Fossil Book; A Record of Prehistoric 
Life.” Doubleday, $12.50. Comprehensive survey of the 
fossil remains of vegetable and animal kingdoms; well 
illustrated, 560 

Flesch, R. F. “A New Way to Better English.” Harper, 
$3.00. Whether new or not, this could be a big help to 
all of us. 808 

Flexner, M. K. “Cooking the Smart Way.” Barrows, 
$3.95. Detailed directions for a wide variety of cooking 
especially helpful for the amateur or quick cook. 641.5 

Funk, C. E. “Horsefeathers and Other Curious Words.” 
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Harper, $3.75. Origins and meanings of unusual words and 
phrases. 422 

Gibson, Althea. “I Always Wanted To Be Somebody.” 
Harper, $3.50. Story of this Negro tennis champion. B or 92 


Glenn, H. T. “Automoblie Engine Rebuilding and Main- 
tainence.” Chilton, $3.95. Handy reference on servicing and 
repair of all parts of the auto engine. 629.2 


Golden, Harry. “Only in America.” World Publishing 
Co., $4.00 Short essays on Jews, Negros, politicians and 
presidents, the fables of our times and our people. 917.3 


Grider, George. “War Fish.” Little, $4.00. An account 
of the life of a U. S. submarine crew in battle and on shore 
during World War II. Grim and humorous. 940.545 


Harrower, Dorothy. “Decoupage.” Barrows, $10.00. In- 
struction in the art-craft forms of making trays, boxes, 
screens, waste-baskets, etc., by decoupage, collage and 
montage. 1745 


Harwell, R. B. “The Union Reader.” Longmans, $7.50. 
Cross section of Northern opinion on the Civil War via 
excerpts from diaries, personal letters, memoirs, newspa- 
pers, etc. 973.7 

Herberts, Kurt. “The Complete Book of Artist’s Tech- 
niques.” Praeger, $12.50. Analysis of the processes and 
materials involved in creating the classic works of art of 
paintings, mosaics, woodcuts and engravings. 751 

Hertzberg, Robert. “Handbook of Television Repair.” 
Arco, $2.00. Clearly illustrated and written guide for the 
layman. 621.38 


Heyerdahl, Thor. “Aku-Aku.” Rand McNally, $6.95. A 
vivid, lively account of a year’s exploration of Easter 
Island. An absorbing adventure story. 919.72 


Hughes, Langston. “The Book of Negro Folklore.” Dodd, 
$6.50. Comprehensive collection embracing the whole range 
of Negro folk expression. 398 , 

Huxley, Aldous. “Brave New World Revisited.” Harper, 
$3.00. Nonfictional sequel to the author’s popular 1932 
novel of society of the future. 301 


Jensen, Amy. “The White House and Its Thirty-two 
Families.” McGrew, $12.50. A picture history of White 
House living by U. S. Presidents and their families. 975.3 

Johnson, Mary. “Sewing The Easy Way.” Dutton, $4.50 
W Basic sewing techniques as well as step-by-step direc- 
tions for tailoring a suit. 646 

Jordan, E. L. “Hammond’s Pictorial Library of Pets, 
Plants and Animals.” Hammond, $7.50. Good picture re- 
ference book. 630.9 


Kogan, Herman. “Chicago; A Pictural History.” Dutton, 


$6.95. Picture book limited to Chicago of the 19th century 
and early 1900’s. 977.3 





Lasswell, Mary. “I’ll Take Texas.” Houghton, $5.00. | 


Native Texan rediscoverers home state. 976.4 
Lavender, D. S. “Land of Giants.” Doubleday, $3.95. 

History of the explorers, trappers, settlers, lumbermen, 

and miners who opened up the Pacific Northwest. 979.5 


Lee, Charles. “The Hidden Public.” Doubleday, $3.95. | 


Story of the growth and success of the Book of the Month 
Club. 028 


Lee, Mabel. “Cripple Creek Days.” Doubleday, $4.00, Re- 
miniscences of a Colorado gold mining town of 1892, vigor- 
ously written. 978.8 
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Leishman, T. L. “Why I Am A Christian Scientist.” 
Nelson, $2.75. Eighth of a series already published on var- 
ious denominations. 289 


Lief, Alfred. “It Floats.” Rinehart, $5.95. Life and for- 
tunes of the Proctor and Gamble Company, known to al- 
most everyone as the makers of Ivory soap. 668 


Lindemann, Hannes. “Alone at Sea.” Random, $3.50. Fas- 
cinating journal of two singlehanded Atlantic crossings in 
small boat made by a German physician. 910 


Look (magazine), “Our Land, Our People.” Prentice, 
$4.95. Photographs of all sorts of Americans at work, at 
play, and in love. 973 


MacDonald, Duncan. “Rain, Hail, and Baked Beans. 
Washburn, $3.95. Guide to characteristic New England 
dishes such as red flannel hash, blueberry slump, cranberry 
roly-poly—If unsuccessful, you can always eat the words. 
641.5 


Mace, D. R. “Success in Marriage.” Abingdon, $2.95. 
Counsel for happy marriages, and discussion of problems 
and situations causing difficulties. 392 


McGivern, W. P. “Mention My Name in Mombassa. 
Dodd, $3.50. Witty account of a trip with two different 
children into Europe and Africa. 818 

Mannes, Marya. “More in Anger.” Lippincott, $3.50. A 
highly personal discussion of issues of the day. 973 

Montgomery, B. I. “Memoirs.” World, $6.00. A personal 
version of how the war should have been won if Monty 
had been top dog. B or 92 

Moore, Ruth. “Cold as a Dog and the Wind Northeast.” 
Morrow, $2.75. Ballads that sing of mermaids, storms at 
sea, monsters and the eccentricities of old sailors. 811 

Morne, Hakon. “Caribbean Symphony.” Roy, $4.75. By 
foot and canoe thru remote sections of Central America. 
972.8 

Murphy, Gardner. “Human Potentialities.” Basic Books, 
$6.00. For advanced readers an exploration of human 
natures. 136 

National Geographic Society. “Book of Dogs.” Author, 
$9.85. Attractive history of dogs including 112 recognized 
breeds with paintings and photographs. 636.7 

Nelson, James. “Wisdom.” Norton, $3.95. “Conversations 
with the elder wise men of our day.” 808.8 

Overstreet, Harry. “What We Must Know About Com- 
munism.” Norton, $3.95. Ideology and history of commu- 
nism in Russia and the U. S. and the issues in the “Cold 
War.” 335 

Parkinson, Cyril. “The Evolution of Political Thought.” 
Houghton, $5.00. Discussion of the three basic forms of 
government; rule by one, rule by a few, and rule by many. 
320 

Pearsall, Milo. “Dog Obedience Training.” Scribner, 
$5.95. All you need to know based on the two factors of 
praise and gentleness. 636.7 

Peet, Louise. “Young Homemaker’s Equipment Guide.” 
Iowa State College, $2.95. Helpful advise on selection and 
operation of ranges, refrigerators, freezers and other 
household appliances. 643 

Pfeffer, Leo. “Creeds in Competition.” Harper, $3.00. 
Examinat’on of the differing positions taken by the three 
major faiths on issues of public importance. 280 








Pierce, J. R. “Man’s World of Sound.” Doubleday, $5.00. 
All about sound and hearing. 612 


Ploeg, J. P. M. van der, “The Excavations at Qumran.” 
Longmans, $4.00. Discovery and identification of the Dead 
Sea scrools, and description of the Qumran people. 296 


Potter, J. S. “Treasure Divers of Vigo Bay.” Doubleday, 
$4.95. A group of sports divers try for the Vigo treasure. 
946 


Powell, L. C. “A Passion for Books.” World, $4.50. A li- 
brarian expresses his interest for reading, book collecting, 
book stores and of course, libraries—this could be infec- 
tious. 010 


Pratt, Lois. “Puppet Do-it-Yourself Book.” Exposition, 
$3.00. A handbook for beginners and teachers, with three 
plays. 791.5 


Priolo, J. B. “Ceramics and How to Decorate Them.” 
Sterling, $5.95. A good how-to book, 1738 


Reinfeld, Fred. “Chess in a Nutshell.” Hanover, $2.95. 
Basic rules and moves with many diagrams. 794 

Rodman, Selden. “Mexican Journal.” Devin, $6.00. Six 
months in Mexico recorded thru experiences with distin- 
guished personalities in the arts and public life. 972 

Roosevelt, Eleanor. “On My Own.” Harper, $4.00. A 
readable and colorful autobiography of Mrs. R’s life since 
her husband’s death. B or 92 

Rossman, Isadore. “The Family Handbook of Home 
Nursing and Medical Care.” Random, $4.95. How to keep 
the family healthy and the important things to know until 
the doctor comes. 612 

Scharff, Robert. “The Swimming Pool Book.” Barrows, 
$3.50. All about swimming pools: design, selection, pro- 
blems, operation, maintainenance, equipment, etc. 725 

Schildt, Goran. “The Sun Boat.” De Graff, $5.00. By 
motor-yacht up the Nile results in a record of keen Swed- 
ish observations of varied peoples of the country. 962 

Shebbeare, E, O. “Soondar Mooni.” Houghton, $3.50. 
True story of the growth and training of an Indian ele- 
phant whose name(title) translates out as “Beautiful Dis- 
position.” 599 

Slater, Frank. “Oil Painting for Everyone.” Scribner, 
$3.50. Practical advice for the student and the Sunday 
painter. 751 

Sloane, Eric. “The Seansons of America Past.” Funk, 
$6.50. Farm life of an earlier America with many useful 
drawings by the author-artist. 630.1 

Smithdas, Robert. “Life at My Fingertips.” Doubleday, 
$4.00. R A young man’s triumph over blindness and deaf- 
ness, Inspiring. B or 92 

Swann, P. C. “An Introduction to the Arts of Japan.” 
Praeger, $8.50. Well-photographed coverage of the sub- 
ject. 709 

Taubes, Frededic. “Quickest Way to Draw Well. Studio- 
Crowell, $3.95. Good guide for the amateur by a well- 
known teacher of the subject. 741 

Tovey, Doreen. “Cats in the Belfry.” Doubleday, $2.95. 
For cat fans, experiences of the author’s family with 
Siamese kitten foremost member. 636.8 

Tunis, J. R. “The American Way in Sport.” Duell, $3.50. 
A plea for the separation of sports and education because 
of the over-commercialization of today’s sports. 796 


Upton, John. “The Art of Wood Carving.” Van Nostrand, 
$5.50. Advise for the amateur on basic tools, equipment, 
suitable woods, carving and finishing procedure. 736 

Ward, F. E. “The Cowboy at Work.” Hastings, $8.50. All 
about the cowboy—what he does and how with numerous 
detail drawings of equipment and apparel. 636 

Waugh, Dorothy. “A Handbook of Christmas Decora- 
tion.” Macmillan, $3.95. Suggestions for indoor decorations, 
table settings and gift wrappings—a good reference. 394 

Whitmarsh, F. E. ed. “Famous American Athletes of To- 
day.” Farrar, $3.95. 15th volume of a series; includes re- 
vised records of athletes of previous volumes. 927 

Wood, J. P. “Of Lasting Interest.” Doubleday, $3.50. 
Success story of the Readers Digest magazine. 051 

Year: “The Pictorial News Annual.” Year, inc., $7.95. 
Annual pictorial review of 3000 subjects with over 700 pic- 
tures 909 





(Continued from Page 6) 
THE MISSING LINK 


of the boys. A university student works with six 
boys in an automobile elass once a week. At pre- 
sent they are working on stripping down an old 
pick-up truck. They are being taught how to 
overhaul a truck and basic automobile mechanics. 
They are taught how to work on antique models of 
cars, also. 

Two University Professors in Art visit the 
school every other week to instruct in arts and 


crafts. One class of ten boys works in water colors, © 


charcoal, pen and pencil media, and is learning still 
life, life model and out-door sketching. Another 
class of eight younger boys learns craft work. The 
boys are taught to develop their imagination and 
their own resources in crafts. As a number of the 
boys have demonstrated some skills in arts and 
crafts prior to their coming to the school, they 
are now helped to develop these skills. 


Regis College in Denver has long been interest- 
ed in the Boys’ Industrial School and in addition 
to the forty students from Regis who are spon- 
sors, there is a Professor of Sociology there who 
has indicated that he wishes to participate in some 
of the other activities being conducted by stu- 
= and some faculty at the University of Colo- 
rado. 

A most important point is that the programs 
are entirely voluntary. There are no funds avail- 
able for these projects and the University students 
contribute generously of their own money and 
time. Their reward appears to be in the strong 
feelings for the boys and girls that develop. Their 
own youth and enthusiasm are contagious, and 
the contacts that are made are inspiring and 
friendly. As a result there is evidence of better 
community relations being established and more 
awareness of the institutions as places of treat- 
ment rather than of punishment. 

Another quotation from Dr. Bates’ report is in 
order here: “Adams is authority for the state- 
ment that “not a single boy has violated the trust 
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on these excursions.” In addition to this state- 
ment of a positive nature about the sponsorship 
program, one might ask if there is any other 
evidence that all the time, money, energy and at- 
tention spent by the University students and fa- 
culty is bearing fruit. Are the programs success- 
ful? The answer depends on what counts as suc- 
cess. The program of cooperation with University 
students and faculty is yet too young to measure 
the lasting effects on parole of the boys and girls 
who have been exposed to these persons. How- 
ever, the impact on the State Industrial School has 
already been felt. There has been a decrease in 
the number of boys who have run away from the 
institution since the period prior to the inaugura- 
tion of the program. There are fewer instances of 
extreme aggression among the boys against each 
other and against the officers. There are better 
relationships between the boys and their officers 
—better adult-boy relationships in general. There 
is evidence to indicate that the boys who are deep- 
ly involved in the programs at the school in which 
the University students are included and are di- 
recting are making better adjustments to the 
school. The types of misconduct that do occur are 
becoming less aggressive and hostile. These evi- 
dences of success are heartening and encouraging 
and are justification for Dr. Bates’ statement in 
the beginning of this article that “efforts of this 
kind may supply the missing link in training 
school treatment.” 





(Continued from Page 3) 
THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IN PRISON 


fu! and continuous analysis of a specific prison 
population, that the most important educational 
inmate needs are at the more elementary, inter- 
mediate, and vocational training level, then let 
us likewise put the greatest bulk of our time and 
effort and resources in an educational program 
geared to accomplish this. 

Yeson pointed out several years ago that, “Rec- 
ognition of individual differences and scientific 
studies of inmates’ assets and liabilities are es- 
sential to sound educational planning.” 4 

4. Correctional Education To-day, Ist. Yearbook of Comm. on Edu- 
eation on A.P.A., 1939, Wallack and Kendall (eds). 


(Continued from Page 16) 
AUTO SHOP TO ASSEMBLY HALL 


At this writing the program has been in effect 
for over three years, and we can see no reason 
for interest to diminish, at least as long as the 
instructors and supervisory staff maintain their 
interest. It is imperative that these inspections 
be held each week and it is more important that 
the “bosses” participate. Probably the most im- 
portant of all is the backing given by the Superin- 
tendent and his interest in seeing the program 
carried out, as well as the time he must give from 
his busy schedule to make it important to all 
concerned. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


and Federal Correctional Agencies and Local 
School Districts. It may also be implemented by 
the extension of State Teacher Training Services 
and appropriate State Agency Consulting Services 
to the Correctional Program. The organization of 
coordinating committees which include appropri- 
ate membership from the Departments of Edu- 
cation, Employment and Industrial Relations will 
also prove advantageous. In many instances, the 
behaviorist deviate of public education becomes 
the correctional student. In such instances the 
problem of the public school has been transferred 
to a new, yet, somewhat similar learning environ- 
ment. Most of the successes of the correctional 
education program were failures in educational 
accomplishment and behaviorism during their 
period of public school enrollment. The joint co- 
operation of the correctional education and the 
public school educator is necessary to encourage 
and establish appropriate research into their com- 
mon problems of deviate behavior. 

Correctional educators have an immediate job 
ahead to revitalize correctional education philoso- 
phy, to re-establish clean-cut objectives and to 
re-define their educational policies. Since a com- 
prehensive program of correctional education must 
maintain contact with all phases of correctional 
administration, it is necessary to carefully define 





all personnel responsibilities and public school 
relationships related to the program. The appro- 
priate integration of the various treatment dis- 
ciplines and education also implies a need to give 
further emphasis to clarification of ‘who does 
what’ in the treatment program. A further need 
also exists to define correctional education goals 
and to establish the operational limits for the 
program. 

The further demand of the job ahead for our 
correctional educators implies considerable streng- 
thening of the Correctional Education Association 
structure within the framework of the American 
Correctional Association. More active membership 
communication and participation may be main- 
tained through the medium of the Correctional 
Education Journal. Development of a pattern for 
flexible leadership which will provide continuity 
in various Association activities is needed. Or- 
ganization of a coordinating committee for the 
purpose of sharing common educational problems 
with other interested professional associations is 
recommended. Maintenance of an enthusiastic 
and growing membership which is dedicated to the 
furtherance of correctional education is also re- 
quired. 


Your constructive suggestions are herewith 
solicited. 
L. E. Wormley 


President 





(Continued from Page 2) 
ACCROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK 


MISSING LINK: This issue features an article 
about a promising new approach to the treatment 
of younger offenders. Written by Dr. Gordon 
Barker, the article outlines a system of “adoption” 
worked out between the University of Colorado 
and the State Industrial School for Boys. We be- 
lieve that you will be interested in finding out 
what The Missing Link in Training Schoo] Treat- 
ment is. Be sure and read this interesting pro- 


gram. 

DELINQUENCY: “The delinquent is a spe- 
cialist who knows only one way or only limited 
ways of expressing his feelings or conflicts out- 
wardly and in a manner that hurts himself or 
others.” This is one of the conclusions made by 
William C. Kvaraceus, Director of the NEA’s 
Juvenile Delinquency Project, in a booklet de- 
scribing the results of a research project. While 
the booket is designed primarily for teachers, it 
contains valuable information for the correctional 
officer who has the duty of instructing these 
delinquents after their delinquency has come to 
the attention of the courts. 

The author points out that the teacher who 
deals with the delinquent must know more about 
the student and his motivations than the teacher 
who has a normal class. It is often difficult for us 
to remember that we should maintain an imper- 
sonal and objective view of the delinquent’s be- 
havior, but it is the only way that we can hope 
to obtain results. Interested parties can contact 


Dr. Kvaraceus through the National Education 
Association in Washington, D. C. 


ART: Psychotherapists have long advocated 
painting and drawing as aids to rehabilitation and 
as outlets for hostile impluses. A number of pris- 
ons have had art courses for many years, though 
some of us have neglected using these classes to 
their fullest. FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS have 
given a number of scholarships to men in prison 
over the last few years in order to boost the art 
programs in various institutions. That this has 
been fruitful is attested by the article we are run- 
ning in this issue. The author, Pauline Engel, is 
assistant to Mr. Albert Dorne, President of the 
School. If you are interested in obtaining more in- 
formation on their scholarship program, write Mr. 
Dorne, FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS, Westport, 
Connecticut, and he will be glad to let you know 
all about it. 


BOOKS: Siarting with “Adult Parole Systems 
in the United States” and ending with “Insanity 
as a Defense in Criminal Law,” Miss Armine 
Dikijian, Librarian for the NPPA, has compiled 
a list of writings which is sure to be of value to 
anyone connected with the supervision or educa- 
tion of prisoners. Almost every phase of criminal, 
judicial, and educational knowledge is included in 
bibliography. If you wish a copy, write to the 
National Probation and Parole Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, New York, and ask for the 
1958 SELECTED READING LIST IN DELIN- 
QUENCY AND CRIME. They will be glad to 
send a copy. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


VOCATIONAL TESTING IN THE CALIFORNIA 
MEDICAL RECEPTION-GUIDANCE CENTER 


and pencil tests would be manipulative tests and 
situational tests in which the inmate would be re- 
quired to function at the same level as in a voca- 
tional course on the job. 


5. The construction of rating scales which could 
be interpreted by sociologists and interested per- 
sonnel. Some observations can be handled statis- 
tically, others must be listed as specific modes of 
behavior. 


6. The building of a vocational library which 
would include institutional information as well as 
specific job data and labor market statistics. The 
developing of techniques for vocational counseling. 


INTEGRATION: 


Each item of information gathered should be ob- 
tained at such a time and in such a way that it 
will make the maximum contribution to the total. 
If possible, the vocational evaluation should be in 
the inmate’s file by the end of the third or fourth 
week of his stay in the Reception-Guidance Center. 

Integration means that the vocational testing 
program will avoid tests which are mainly con- 
cerned with academic achievement or are some 
form of intelligence test. This area is adequately 
covered in the Psychological Testing phase of the 
Reception-Guidance Center program. 

Necessarily the Vocational Testing program 
must dovetail carefully with the other areas such 
as the Medical evaulation, Psychological Testing, 
Group counseling and Physical Education testing. 


ORGANIZATION: 


The vocational testing area is divided into the 
Metal Shop and the Wood Shop. The Metal Shop 
is equipped to give situational tests in machine 
shop, sheetmetal, arc and gas welding, and me- 
chanical drawing. The Wood Shop gives situation- 
al tests in woodworking, electricity, electronics, 
painting, and mechanical drawing. In addition to 
these “practical” tests each shop administers a 
test battery of written tests to all inmates enter- 
ing the vocational testing program. Included is a 
test on tool nomenclature, shop arithmetic and me- 
chanical drawing test. Three groups of inmates 
are tested each day in each shop and are scheduled 
as follows: 8:00 a.m. to 9:30 a.m.; 8:30 a.m. to 
10:45 a.m.; 1:00 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. Each group will 
average eight inmates Some inmates may com- 
plete testing in two or three days. Others will 
remain for a maximum time of ten days. The 
newly-formed groups spend their first period in 
the classroom. At this time they are given an 
orientation to the Vocational Testing program, 
and the forementioned test battery is administer- 
ed. If the results of these tests indicate academic 
achievement below the eighth grade (this is sub- 
stantiated by the psychological test results) the 
inmate may continue vocational testing but will 
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be recommended for elementary school with voca- 
tional training held in abeyance. During the sec- 
ond period in the vocational test shop the inmates 
are interviewed briefly and started on their indi- 
vidual routines. This may include a situational 
test, operating a lathe, a written achievement test, 
special aptitude test, motor dexterity test or spe- 
cial problem, for example. 

The various tests are continued through the 
week. The testing crew, compiles data which in- 
cludes observational notes on behavior and atti- 
tude. At the end of the week each inmate is 
interviewed and the results of the testing and 
program possibilities discussed. It is carefully 
pointed out to each inmate that the vocational 
evaluation is only one of many reports made dur- 
ing his stay in the Reception-Guidance Center 
and that final disposition of his case is dependent 
upon many variable factors. 


SELECTION OF INMATE: 


On the first Friday of the inmate’s stay in the 
Reception-Guidance Center he starts his Psycholo- 
gical Testing. At this time he fills out a voca- 
tional questionnaire. These are scrutinized by 
the vocational supervisors and the information is 
used as a basis for selection for inclusion in the 
Vocational Testing Program. Only a portion of 
the total intake meet the requirements for voca- 
tional testing. Some inmates suffer from extreme 
personality maladjustment or have a record of 
functional disorders. Others have linguistic diffi- 
culties, are illiterate, or are too elderly for voca- 
tional training. Some men state on questionnaires 
that they have no interest in vocational training. 
Other inmates may require vocational counseling 
only. 


SENSORY TESTS: 


Although psychological research on sensory ¢a- 
pacities has extended to all sense modalities, in 
this program standardized tests for measurement 
of individual differences has been limited to vision. 
The Ishihara pseudo-isochromatic plates are ad- 
ministered to those inmates interested in the 
electrical or electronic trades. Deficiency of color 
vision would prevent correct identification of color 
coded wires or electronic parts. The painting 
trades are also tested for obvious reasons. A 
Verhoeff Stereopter is used to test binociar stere- 
opsis if poor vision is suspected. Acute depth 
perception is necessary in many trades and abso- 
lutely essential for the machinist and similar re- 
lated occupations. 


MANIPULATIVE PERFORMANCE TESTS: 


We should not except a vocational testing pro- 
gram to throw much light on the problem of 
whether or not chemical aptitude is innate. It 
would be foolish to deny the possibility when other 
aptitudes, such as musical, clearly possess an in- 
nate component. But we should recognize that 
there are no grounds for assuming a broad per- 
formance or practical factor distinct from general 
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possible dexterity element and the greater attrac- 
tiveness of manipulative performance tests to 
testees, there is no reason why the vocational 
testing program should not substitute the more 
reliable and convenient paper-and-pencil mechan- 
ical and spatial tests or performance tests. (In 
one investigation two manipulative tests combined 
correleated .674 with an auto mechanics course 
results, and four pencil-and-paper tests correlated 
.693.) However, the performance, assembly or 
other practical tests are preferred, not so much 
because of the predictive value of their sources 
but because the inmates’ method of tackling the 
problems, his interest, concentrations, etc. appear 
to give valuable clues. A number of manipulative 
performance tests have been designed and con- 
structed in the Reception-Guidance Center Voca- 
tional Testing Shops. These would include a 
Memory Punch Board, Portes Maze and Bilateral 
Transfer Test. The Memory Punch Board is an 
electronic device which measures the ability to 
memorize a sequence of seven numbers. The Por- 
teus Maze is a long established paper and pencil 
test that is independent of verbal ability. The 
Bilateral Transfer test measures coordination. 


MOTOR DEXTERITY TESTS: 


Tests of motor dexterity are designed to meas- 
ure speed and coordination of movement. In voca- 
tional testing we are mainly concerned with 
manual dexterity, but usually the measure is a 
combination of motor and perceptual, spatial or 
mechanical functions. Reliability of the motor 
tests is in general satisfactory. Comparisons of 
time to perform tests must be limited to indivi- 
duals who do not differ too much in amount of 
previous experience in the function in question. 
The validities obtained from the dexterity tests 
are not very high. For this reason, such tests 
should be viewed as a part of a selection battery, 
rather than a single predictor. The Motor Dexter- 
ity tests include the Bennett Hand-Tool Dexterity 
Test, Visual Form Board, Hidden Form Boarda. 
and Pursuit Rotor. The Visual Form board re- 
quires gross manual dexterity of high order to 
place the twelve blades in the correct holes in a 
short time. The Hidden Board measures tacti!o 
ability and finger dexterity. The Pursuit Rotor 
measures coordination of arm and hand. 
FOLLOW-UP STUDY: 

A follow-up study was made by several methods 
which indicated that the Vocational Testing Sum- 
mary was well utilized and instrumental in placing 
inmates in suitable vocational programs. At a 
later date a statistical evaluation will be under- 
taken. 





(Continued from Page 18) 


WHERE ART MEANS HOPE 


Sam R. is another prisoner who gets satisfac- 
tion from teaching art to his fellow inmates. Two 
years ago, Sam was in Death Row—his execution 
just weeks away. With the help of a priest who 








believed in him, Sam got a new trial and a more 
lenient sentence. The same priest who saved his 
life gave meaning and purpose to it when he en- 
couraged Sam to study art seriously, and arranged 
for him to enroll in the Famous Artists Course. 
Six months later, Sam was conducting a prison 
art class. Since then, he and his ten students 
have been awarded eighteen ribbons and four 
bronze plaques in state-wide are competitions in 
Missouri. Sam is also selling cartoons regularly 
to small publications. More important, he feels 
his life is not wasted. “All is not lost,” he says, 
“no matter how difficult circumstances are—as 
long as I can enjoy artistic self-expression. I’d 
be truly lost without it—and I owe all this satis- 
faction to my studies with the Famous Artists 
Schools.” 


Art classes conducted by the prisoners them- 
selves have the whole-hearted blessing of prison 
authorities. Many of them asked the help of 
your School in setting up art programs. We have 
always cooperated. One warden wrote, “The fact 
that these men are in prison indicates they haven’t 
found themselves—but I think perhaps in some 
cases art training may do the trick.” We believe 
this. And all over the country we participate in 
prison art training programs... at Attica Prison 
in New York, the California Institution for Men, 
the United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kansas, Michigan State House of Correction, Mis- 
souri State Penitentiary, and the District of Co- 
lumbia Reformatory—to name only a few. 


Curiously, the paintings that are done in priso- 
ner art groups reflect little of the loneliness and 
despair that inmates experience. Tranquil, sunny 
landscapes, a broad expanse of blue sea, birds 
flying, remembered childhood experiences, and 
illustrations of comforting Bible stories are sub- 
jects prisoners like to paint. Perhaps their pic- 
tures compensate for existences drenched with the 
frustrations of their environment. For a while, at 
least, these men can forget their surroundings and 
concentrate on experiences that give them a sense 
of freedom and release. 


It is not only men’s bodies that are locked up in 
prison—often their minds are imprisoned too. The 
wall that society places around their bodies is less 
confining that the wall of bitterness and hatred 
these prisoners erect around their minds. But art 
opens gates in this wall. It releases the best in- 
stincts in the lives it touches—it brings hope and 
courage and patience. Art opens the eyes of men 
in prison to new experiences and human values 
hope that more and more men like these will find 
they may not have felt before. It is our sincere 
hope that more and more men like these will find 
themselves—and a new and better life—through 
art. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


CHICAGO HOME-STUDY’S SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM: 


—it is not yet possible to report any startling 
“success” stories. But at least one 30-year old 
prisoner was able to gain enough mastery of col- 
lege mathematics while incarcerated, so that upon 
his release early in 1958, he was admitted to the 
New York University College of Engineering. 
The Chicago Home-Study Program 

Chicago’s Home-Study curriculum is a unique 
one among universities offering correspondence 
courses. It is NOT possible to work toward a 
degree through Chicago Home-Study, because we 
make no effort to offer degree sequences. Rather, 
the entire curriculum is built in terms of ADULT 
needs and interests, and is designed to serve the 
intellectual needs of mature people throughout 
their lifespan. Broadly speaking, four kinds of 
courses are offered, designed to meet feur kinds 
of ADULT needs: (1) skills of analysis and com- 
munication, (2) advanced in-service training for 
selected professional groups, (3) courses of gen- 
eral cultural interest to adults, and (4) cours¢s 
designed to meet special adult situations (e. g., 
parenthood, later maturity). 

At the same time, formal academic credit is 
offered for successful completion of Chicago 
Home-Study work; aside from the usual strictures 
placed on transfer credit or credit earned by cor- 
respondence, Chicago Home-Study work may be 
used toward degrees at most American collegiate 
institutions. 

Because the curriculum is for adults, Tuition 
Assistance grants are made in terms of adult 
criteria; many of you may want this brief expla- 
nation of how our selection committee thinks 
about applications. 


Eligibility for Grants 

Broadly speaking, anyone qualified to study at 
the college level may apply for tuition assistance. 
Beyond the requirement for financial need, one 
other major pre-requisite for a grant is imposed: 
that the applicant has a clear notion of how educa- 
tion can contribute to his future as a mature per- 
son. At the same time, we attempt to determine, 
insofar as possible, whether the prisoner (or other 
applicant) is indeed capable (in terms of both 
intellect and motivation) of doing the hard—and 
lonely—work involved in a Chicago Home-Study 
course. Many are, of course; our problem, with 
your help, is to find them. 

It is at this point that the prison education 
director makes a crucial contribution to the suc- 
cess of our scholarship program. The little re- 
search available on success in correspondence 
study suggests that two factors are at work: (a) 
goal clarity—the degree to which the student un- 
derstands how the work he is doing will contribute 
to his own well-being, and (b) counseling—the 
extent to which the student can find encourage- 
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ment ’from someone near him. Let me explain 
how those notions—and the role of the prison 
education director—fit into our thinking. 


For each applicant, our selection committee has 
before it only two items: (a) the applicant’s let- 
ter explaining his own need for education, and 
(b) a letter of recommendation from a prison of- 
ficial, usually the education director or educational 
adviser, sometimes a classification officer or chap- 
lain. As we consider each applicant, we are also 
keenly aware that we are disbursing a highly- 
limited fund... and are acting also as agents 
for the contributors, to whom we owe an obligation 
to see that their contributions are disbursed as 
wisely as humanly possible. Experience has taught 
us two things: 

First—that prisoners (or others) who write 
vaguely about the usefulness of education to them 
are NOT likely to do well with Home-Study work. 
Statements like “I want to earn a college degree” 
or “education is a good thing and would have kept 
me out of jail” are pretty good indicators of lack 
of success in our courses. Good indicators of suc- 
cess, as suggested above, are statements indicating 
realistic and reasonably clear goals (e. g., the man 
learning drafting in a prison school who wants a 
grant to study College Algebra and the Calculus, 
or the man working in a prison library who wants 
a course in Cataloguing with the hope that he may 
get a librarian’s job upon release). 

Second—the prison official can make a far bet- 
ter judgment than can our committee about the 
man, and we have come to rely heavily on such 
statements. Brief or vague recommendations 
(e.g., “this man is worthy and should be helped,” 
or a bare factual report of the inmate’s scores on 
standard classification tests) mean little or noth- 
ing to us in terms of predicting the prisoner’s 
success in finishing even a single Home-Study 
course. As a result of repeated disappointment 
following our efforts to “interpret” such vague 
or bare recommendations, we have now reached 
this point: We rarely give a grant to any prisoner 
unless an official of his prison writes for him a 
reasonably complete analysis of this man’s record, 
motives, and ambitions, including at least some 
minimal judgment of the degree of realism in the 
man’s own statement of his goals. 

We do not ask ONLY for stories of “successful 
adjustment” or of creditable academic experience. 
On the contrary, we are happy to have any infor- 
mation the penal official thinks pertinent to an- 
swering the basic question before us: “Can col- 
lege-level correspondence courses make a genuine 
contribution to this man’s rehabilitation and fu- 
ture?” Obviously, there are almost as many ways 
to answer that question as there are prisoners; 
we are happy to take the word of an education 
director that the facts and judgments he recites 
are indeed pertinent to the case at hand. We 
ask only for... those facts and judgments. 

One kind of model statement was recently sup- 
plied by the editor of your journal (and it must 
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be added that our files contain many other models, 
also). Here are pertinent excerpts from that 
recommendation: 

“Our inmate-teacher, ee icin 
been assigned to the Education Department at this 
institution for the past two years. During this 
time he has taught the following subjects: .. . 
At the present time he is teaching American 
History, Constitution, . . . In addition to his 
teaching activities, he has participated in an 
active discussion group which for the past two 
years has been studying the history of philosophy. 

“For the past three years the University of 
Kansas has been offering extension courses to 
the inmates at this institution, and - has been 
an active student in this extension program ... 
He has maintained a grade average of 2.5 in these 
courses, and at present he is enrolled in Education 
and Social Psychology. 


“We feel that this man has the potential to 
handle courses on an advanced level, and that 
these courses would be an asset to him in teaching 
his fellow inmates. Under present regulations 
inmate-teachers do not receive remuneration for 
their work. Consequently, we highly recommend 
that be given the utmost consideration for 
a Tuition Assistance Grant from your University.” 

Our concern extends in the other direction, too: 
when we turn down an applicant because the rec- 
ommendation on him is so vague, we are concerned 
that we may be doing the inmate an injustice. Yet 
given the limited means at our disposal for gath- 
ering information on each applicant, we have little 
choice but to accept the educational director’s 
brief or vague recommendation as a kind of back- 
handed compliment. And, of course, we have no 
way of checking on whether a rejection of some 
inmate is a mistake; we see only the mistakes 
made when we offer a grant to someone who sub- 
sequently fails to finish his Home-Study work. 

The second contribution that the education 
director can make to the success of our Tuitien 
Assistance program lies in the supervision and 
encouragement he can offer to the inmate who 
gets a grant. Counseling is an integral part of 
any educational program: it is particularly im- 
portant to the correspondence-study student, be 
he prisoner or free man, because the student does 
not. have the stimulus of regular class meetings 
and of fellow-students in that class. 











College-level work by mail for prisoners imposes 
special problems. On one hand, there are not many 
prisoners both qualified and with interest to study 
at the college level. This alone implies that the 
Home-Study student in a penal institution is likely 
to lack encouragement from his fellows, and to 
need it from an institutional official. On the 
other hand, the fact is that certain people learn 
more easily in class than by mail. However, only 
correspondence-study is available to almost all 
prisoners qualified to study college-level courses. 
If one is motivated toward self-improvement, but 
happens also to be better fitted for class work 
than correspondence, he is likely to develop frus- 
trations and ambivalent feelings about his cor- 
respondence-study work. Again counseling can 
help in many cases. 


Other Conditions for Grants 


Beyond the general qualifications mentioned 
above, a few rules guide our selection committee: 
Grants are made only to individuals of voting age 
(in conformance to our basic policy of serving 
adults), and only to residents of the United States 
and its territories. Grants are not made to mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces (who may study through 
the United States Armed Forces Institute) or to 
others who are eligible to receive public funds for 
education purposes (e. g., veterans entitled to G. I. 
Bill benefits, persons eligible for assistance under 
a state or local rehabilitation program or prisoners 
eligible for free correspondence courses from their 
state universities). 


Each grant is ordinarily made for tuition alone; 
when needed, and additional grant may be made 
for text and supplies. Each initial grant is made 
for one subject only; upon successful completion 
of that first course, grantees may receive, upon 
request, grants for further study up to a total of 
five full courses or ten half-courses (approximate- 
ly 15 semester hours of college work) and may 
enrol for two subjects simultaneously. 


Full information about the Chicago Home-Study 
program, as well as copies of the Tuition Assis- 
tance Application Form, may be obtained upon 
request from the Home-Study Department, the 
University of Chicago, Box CE, Chicago 37, Illi- 
nois—and each of you is invited to use our curri- 
culum and our scholarship plan in your own 
educational endeavors. 





(Continued from Page 21) 


INVOCATION 


Chaplain to be announced 


SUMMARIZATION OF WORKSHOP: 


SPEAKER: 


PLANS FOR NEXT YEAR: 
ADJOURN 


Gilbert Cuthbertson, Dir. of Education, 
U. 8. Penitentiary, 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


Hon. Herschell Loveless, 
Governor of Iowa 


E. S. Baird, Workshop Co-ordinator, ISC 








(Continued from Page 19) 


COMMENTS ON DR. KENDALL’S BASIC 
PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
FALL ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL 


What does all this have to do with interpretation 
of an educational program? I maintain it has a 
great deal to do with it. Unless you report directly 
to the warden or superintendent, you are evaluated 
for him by his immediate staff. The heads of 
Custody, Business, Treatment, Industry or Medi- 
cine report directly to him. You are rated as in- 
effectual by these heads if report after report 
reveals that the educators have failed to keep 
account of their assigned inmates, left dangerous 
tools about, allowed inmates to accumulate con- 
traband, cannot comply to simple business pro- 
cedures, fail to get out a production job, or are 
trying to tell the doctor how to practice medicine. 


How do you overcome these problems? The 
educator leaves his books on educational adminis- 
tration on the shelf but uses their most basic 
principles. He gets to know the custodial person- 
nel. He learns about their jobs. He shows them, 
by his knowledge and his handling of his teachers 
and supervisors, that his people recognize their 
custodial responsibilities and do something about 
them. His educational personnel are encouraged 
to ask custody for advice, help, and direction in 
custodial matters. The educational staff works 
closely with the Captain, Lieutenants of the 
Watch, Sergeants, and other officers. Thus, they 
gain in prestige, stature and confidence by proving 
they know and understand other correctional staff 
problems. They also gain by recognizing the im- 
portance of the other staff operations. 

The same is true for all other divisions of the 
institution. The educator cannot isolate himself 
from the rest of the institution or hide under the 
Warden’s wing. He has to be a vital, knowing, 
resourceful person who can step in and help out 
with most any job. Unless he can, the rest of 
the employees of a prison consider him impracti- 
cal, unrealistic and not fully acceptable. 


I have stressed the custodial side of the insti. 
tution’s operations as most necessary for the 
educator to learn and cultivate. Since Custody 
has the 24 hour responsibility of safekeeping the 
inmates, they are most concerned about disrup. 
tions of the established procedures. 


All the major functions of an institution have 
a “pride of service,” with a desire for a place in 
the sun. In order to get sufficient light for the 
educational “plant” to grow, the educator needs 
help. The educator, who can pull his own oar in 
unison with the others generates a feeling of 
trust and thus builds the necessary confidence 
and assistance required to assure a _ successfy| 
program. 


Nothing in the foregoing should be interpreted 
as asking the educator to “kow-tow” or play sec. 
ond fiddle. The educator has a vital role to play 
in the penal field. He is needed and is necessary, 
His programs will be respected and supported if 
he and his program merits them. Dr. Kendall 
states, “the most effective interpretation to per- 
sonnel is in informa] chats.” I suggest that the 
educator go further and get his feet wet in 
institution affairs. It is easier to chat with some- 
one who knows you than with a stranger. 


The educator has a responsibility to the tax- 
payer to operate an economical, meaningful and 


‘ resultful program. He can do this best as an 


institutional-educational administrator who has 
the backing of the inmates, the free staff men- 
bers and the Warden. The Warden will have full 
confidence in the educational program when it is 
accepted universally. Consequently, he will have 
more time to help and to boost the educational 
program instead of defending it before his imme- 
diate staff members and their subordinates. 


An interpreter is a person who understands at 
least two languages well. Let’s have the institu- 
tional-educational administrator acquire full 
knowledge of all institutional languages. He then 
can speak and act in a manner more readily 
understood by all. 











(Continued from Page 17) 


REPORT OF A TYPICAL CALIFORNIA 
CORRECTIONAL TRADE ADVISARY 
COMMITTEE SESSION 


Mr. Steen-Larsen told of two former print shop 
employees he had visited while on vacation. The 
men were doing very good work in a Southern 
part of California. 

Mr. R. Douglass, printing instructor at Folsom 
Prison, was present at the meeting and told of his 
program, its problems and future plans. He thank- 
ed the Committee for his invitation to be present. 

Various means of gaining wider interest of 
Graphic Arts employers toward hiring parolees 
was discussed. Mr. Allen Moore, Division of Adult 
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Paroles, and Mr. Neil O’Brien, Sacramento, pre- 
sented the plan. 


The members of the TAC in attendance not 
mentioned above were: Messrs. Jack Craemer, 
John Leeson, R. R. Jeffress, Joseph Baird, George 
Levison, R. W. Washbish, A. Sanford, and G. C. 
Krantz. 


Mr. B. L. Russell, Supervisor of Educatiion, and 
Mr. L. E. Ecke, Supervisor of Vocational Instruc- 
tion, represented the Institution. 


Mr. John Leeson, Rayjack Typesetters Co., Red- 
wood City, was elected unaimously to become 4 
member of the committee. 


It was decided to hold the next Graphic Arts 
TAC meeting at San Quentin, January 22, 1959.” 
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